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THE  SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE 
SERIES 


Purpose 


There  are  two  Manuals  and  two  books  for  pupils : 
the  one  set  for  Primary  Grades,  and  containing  fifty 
For  Grammar  pictures  in  each ; the  other  set  for  Grammar 
and  Primary  Grades,  with  forty  pictures  in  each.  The 
Grades  pictures  used  in  the  Manuals  are  in  each  case 

repeated  in  the  pupils’  books. 

The  Manuals  are  designed  to  aid  teachers  in  imparting 
to  children  a true  appreciation  of,  and  love  for,  the  paint- 
ings by  the  world’s  great  masters.  Pictures 
of  famous  and  beautiful  paintings  are  already 
becoming  widely  used  in  elementary  schools,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  shape  a course  in  picture  study  which  shall  carry 
the  pupil  through  the  chief  schools  of  painting. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  is  such  that  each  school 
is  represented  by  four  or  five  of  its  most  famous  examples, 
Plan  of  the  which  will  be  studied  with  a view  to  the  appro- 

Books  priateness  of  their  subjects  to  the  months  of 

the  school  year. 

With  each  painter  represented  is  a good  biography,  a 
bibliography  of  works  of  reference  about  him  and  his 
school,  together  with  criticisms  by  famous  men  who  have 
made  his  works  their  study. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued 
by  the  teacher  are  printed  with  each  picture. 

In  place  of  the  biography,  bibliography,  criticism,  and 
method  which  appear  in  the  Manuals,  the  pictures  in  the 
Plan. of  pupils’  books  are  accompanied  by  one  page 

Pupils’  Books  each  of  text  containing  a verse  or  two  germane 
to  the  subject  of  the  picture  facing  it. 
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Method 


PREFACE 


Bake  white  walls,  blackboards,  maps,  a calendar,  — for 
years  this  has  been  the  schoolroom.  Art  has  had  no  place 
here.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  drawing,  it  is  true, 
but  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  juiceless  drawing  — cones 
and  cylinders,  prisms  and  vases.  Small  wonder  that 
wooden  drawing  has  resulted  from  the  incessant  study  of 
these  wooden  forms. 

Now  all  has  been  changed.  Tinted  walls  adorned  with 
' reproductions  of  great  pictures,  casts  of  famous  statuary, 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  The  windows  are  filled  with 
living  plants  and  perhaps  an  aquarium.  Drawing  and 
color  study  of  natural  objects  have  supplanted  to  a great 
extent  the  painfully  exact  drawing  of  the  geometric  solids. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  child  is  more  nearly  in  a 
proper  environment  than  ever  before.  But  this  environ- 
ment is  a new  world.  For  it  he  needs  an  interpreter. 

To  help  the  busy  teacher  to  be  a leader  to  this  new  Palace 
Beautiful  and  a guide  to  its  treasures,  these  manuals  have 
been  written. 

L.  L.  W WILSON. 

Philadelphia  Normal  School, 

September,  1899. 
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“Picture  study  should  be  taken  seriously.  The  effort  is  not  for 
amusement,  entertainment,  or  decoration  alone ; it  has  an  aim  and  a 
purpose  larger,  broader,  and  more  dignified  than  any  of  these.  Pic- 
ture study  is  with  us,  if  we  read  the  times  aright,  because  the  influence 
of  art  reproduction  is  a vital  power  in  our  daily  life.  We  should 
be  doing  only  half  our  duty  by  the  boys  and  girls  if  we  withheld  from 
them  this  art  life,  which  is  in  very  truth  their  legitimate  inheritance. 
Those  who  admit  that  gems  of  literature  belong  by  right  to  the  public 
school  scholar,  will  have  difficulty  in  arguing  that  pictures,  the  world’s 
gems  of  art,  shall  not  also  find  their  place  in  the  schoolroom.”  — 
Address  by  James  Frederick  Hopkins,  Director  of  Drawing  in  Pub- 
lic Schools , Boston , in  Perry  Magazine. 

“Beholding  true  beauty  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  we  will  be 
enabled  to  bring  forth  not  images,  but  realities,  and  bringing  forth 
and  nourishing  true  virtues  to  become  the  friends  of  God.”  — Plato. 

“We  are  so  made  that  we  love 
First,  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see  ; 

And  so  they  are  better  painted  — better  to  us, 

Which  is  the  same  thing.  Art  was  given  for  that ; 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 

Lending  our  minds  out.”  — Browning. 
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NOTE 


In  compiling  this  Manual  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
quote  the  opinions  of  several  well-known  art  critics  whose 
works  are  copyrighted  in  this  country.  The  author  takes 
the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  very  prompt  kindness 
which  has  been  extended  to  her  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons,  who  have  given  her  permission  to  make  a few 
quotations  from  Stranalian’s  “ History  of  French  Paint- 
ing ” ; Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  for  permission  to 
reprint  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke’s  “ The 
Christ  Child  in  Art  ” ; Messrs.  Henry  T.  Coates  & Co.  for 
the  quotations  from  De  Amicis?  “ Spain  ” ; The  Century 
Cdmpany  for  their  permission  to  quote  Mr.  Timothy  Cole’s 
description  of  the  two  pictures,  by  Ruisdael  and  Maes, 
which  he  reproduced  in  the  Century ; Messrs.  Curtis  & 
Cameron  for  permission  to  reproduce  Israels’  “ A Mother’s 
Care  ” and  Sargent’s  “ Prophets  ” from  their  copyrighted 
photographs ; Messrs.  Eaton  & Mains  for  permission  to  quote 
some  extracts  from  Van  Dyke’s  “ How  to  Judge  a Picture  ” ; 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  & Company  for  permission  to  use  two 
passages  from  Grimm’s  “ Michael  Angelo  ” and  some  lines 
from  Mrs.  Preston’s  “ Cartoons  ” ; to  Dr.  J.  Frederick  Hop- 
kins for  permission  to  quote  his  opinion  upon  the  value  of 
art  study  in  the  public  schools  ; Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons  for  permission  to  include  De  Amicis’  description  of 
Paul  Potter’s  “ Bull  ” and  Stearns’  criticism  of  the  Madonna 
della  Sedia  which  appears  in  his  “ Midsummer  of  Italian 
Art.” 
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PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

A good  background  for  pictures  and  bits  of  statuary  is 
essential.  Fortunately,  in  modern  schoolliouses  the  walls 
are  most  frequently  painted  a cream  color,  which  not  only 
harmonizes  well  with  the  usually  yellow  woodwork,  but 
also  sets  off  the  pictures  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

But  unless  some  one  prevents  it  beforehand,  or  cures  it 
later,  the  ventilators  and  registers  will  make  ugly  dark 
areas  on  the  light  walls,  staring  the  less  conspicuous  pic- 
tures out  of  countenance.  It  is  a simple  matter,  however, 
to  paint  both  ventilators  and  registers  the  same  tint  as  the 
walls  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  pictures,  two  externals  are  essential : — 

1.  That  they  shall  be  large. 

2.  That  they  shall  be  suitably  framed. 

It  is  a great  temptation  to  buy  four  small  pictures  rather 
than  one  large  one.  If  you  are  buying  them  for  your  own 
room,  then  perhaps  the  choice  could  be  defended.  But 
in  a schoolroom,  which  is  a place  for  study,  for  work,  the 
dignity  that  comes  from  size  counts  for  more  than  variety. 
Then,  too,  the  children  remain  in  the  room  but  a year  at 
most.  Let  them  carry  away  with  them  the  deep  abiding 
remembrance  of  a very  few  large  pictures  well  hung. 
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Large  pictures  for  tlie  schoolroom  may  be  good  for  the 
purpose,  and  yet  not  too  expensive.  From  the  Prang 
Educational  Company,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago; 
from  W.  H.  Pierce  and  Company,  352  Washington  Street, 
Boston ; from  the  Perry  Picture  Company,  Malden,  Massa- 
chusetts; and  from  A.  W.  Elson  and  Company,  146  Oliver 
Street,  Boston,  may  be  obtained  reproductions  of  the  great 
works  of  old  and  new  masters,  which  will  cost,  when 
framed,  from  three  dollars  up. 

Framing.  — Plain  moulding  with  no  ornate  projections  to 
catch  the  dust  and  worry  the  eye  is  a safe  choice.  Very 
wide  mats  and  wide  frames  are  out  of  place  in  the  school- 
room. The  usual  rule  for  color  is  that  the  frame  should 
correspond  to  the  middle  tone  of  the  picture.  In  the  long 
run,  inexpensive  oak,  ash,  or  birch  frames  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Small  pictures  have  their  value  and  should  be  given, 
from  time  to  time,  a temporary  place  on  the  walls.  When, 
for  instance,  the  children  are  studying  the  early  colonial 
history  of  our  country,  what  could  be  better  than  a line  or 
two  lines,  on  the  level  of  the  children’s  eyes,  of  the  series 
of  pictures  which  so  graphically  illustrate  the  conditions 
and  facts  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  viz.,  the  series 
by  Boughton,  the  corresponding  pictures  by  Weir  and 
Rothermel. 

An  excellent  and  inexpensive  way  to  keep  these  perma- 
nently is  to  passepartout  them. 

The  best  French  glass  can  be  bought  in  quantity  (ninety 
panes),  size  8 x 10,  for  three  cents  a pane.  For  five  cents 
may  be  purchased  a sheet  of  black  alligator  paper,  which 
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makes  an  excellent  binding.  Dennison’s  gummed  suspen- 
sion eyes  cost  ten  cents  for  a box  of  twenty-five. 

The  only  other  essentials  are  paste,  time,  and  a modicum 
of  manual  dexterity. 

Gray  photographic  mounts,  8 x 10  inches  and  costing 
fifteen  cents  a dozen,  are  great  time-savers,  and  greatly 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  print. 

Given  these  materials,  proceed  as  follows:  cut  away 

neatly  all  the  white  margin  of  the  print  ; place  the 
trimmed  picture  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  mount,  and 
with  a pencil  lightly  indicate  this  location  ; cover  the  back 
of  the  print  with  paste  ; quickly  press  it  down  and  put 
under  a book  to  dry.  See  Harper's  Round  Table,  vol.  1 
(new  series),  p.  282. 

Cut  the  binding  paper  into  strips  an  inch  wide.  Cut 
tliese  again  into  strips  ten  inches  long  and  also  into  strips 
a trifle  longer  than  eight  inches.  Cut  off  the  corners  of  the 
latter  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Paste  these  for 
half  their  width  on  the  glass.  Clean  the  glass,  particularly 
the  inside.  Place  the  mounted  picture  face  down  and 
paste  down  the  free  parts  of  the  binding  paper.  On  the 
middle  of  the  back  glue  the  suspension  rings.  When  the 
binding  has  become  quite  dry,  with  a sharp  penknife  and 
ruler  make  the  edges  true. 

Calendars.  — This  is  an  excellent  way  to  use  the  smaller 
pictures.  The  calendar  pad  costs  but  a few  cents.  “Rem- 
brandt mounts  ” 8 x 10  in  size  make  the  most  convenient 
mount.  On  each  of  these  paste  an  appropriate  picture. 
Below  the  picture  fasten  the  leaf  for  the  month  on  the 
calendar.  After  pressing  the  mounts  — always  an  essen- 
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tial  when  paste  is  used  — eyelet  them  and  fasten  them 
together. 

A most  effective  Millet  calendar  may  be  made  in  this 
way : — 

Use  a portrait  of  Millet  for  the  cover  mount,  then  for 
each  month  choose  the  following  appropriate  pictures : — 


January,  Girl  Spinning 

February,  Woman  Churning 
March,  Labor 

April,  Potato  Planting 

May,  The  Sower 

June,  Going  to  Work 


July,  The  Gleaners 
August,  The  Angelus 
September,  The  Rainbow 
October,  Feeding  the  Hens 
November,  Wood-Chopper 
December,  Mother  and  Child 


The  mounts  will  cost  fifty  cents  a dozen,  the  pictures  a 
cent  each,  and  cord,  eyelets,  and  calendar  pad  will  make 
the  total  not  far  from  seventy-five  cents.  But  the  result  is 
more  valuable.  Most  teachers  will  buy  another  pad  the 
next  year  to  paste  over  the  only  useless  part  of  the  calendar 
that  it  may  again  send  its  influence  out  over  the  children. 

For  a like  purpose  the  pictures  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  Breton, 
Dupre,  Corot,  lend  themselves  with  equal  appropriateness 
to  the  change  of  seasons.  Equally  interesting  calendars 
may  be  made  from  the  pictures  of  Botticelli,  Raphael, 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Velasquez,  Murillo,  Rembrandt,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Burne-Jones,  to  mention  the  better 
known  and  more  popular  artists  only. 

Now  as  to  the  course.  The  table  of  contents  for  the 
volume  will  show  that  there  is  here  included  nearly  every 
picture  recommended  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Director, 
Mr.  Bailey,  and  the  Boston  Director  of  Drawing,  Mr.  Hop- 
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kins.  There  are  also  many  others  given,  so  that  if  one 
chooses  she  can,  from  the  material  here  given,  make  her 
own  course,  with  a suitable  picture  for  each  month  of  the 
school  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  the  data  at  hand, 
I append  the  two  courses  of  which  I have  spoken:  — 

1st.  Course  in  Picture  Study  prepared  by  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  State  Director  of  Drawing,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
Grammar  Grades. 

Grade  VI : 

The  Horse  Fair Rosa  Bonheur , p.  148. 

Reading  Homer Alma-Tadema , p.  121. 

Christ  and  the  Doctors  ....  Hofmann , p.  63. 

Grade  VII : 

Temeraire 

Aurora  .... 

Repose  in  Egypt  . 

Grade  VIII : 

The  Mill 
The  Gleaners 
Delphic  Sibyl 
Madonna  of  the  Chair. 

Grade  IX : 

June  Clouds  ......  Wm.  M.  Hunt , p.  185. 

Spring Corot , p.  163. 

The  Golden  Stair Burne-Jones , p.  125. 

Madonna  .......  Bouguereau , p.  61. 


. Turner , p.  111. 

Guido , p.  187. 
Van  Dyck, 


. . . . Rembrandt,  p.  177. 

Millet,  p.  31. 

. Michelangelo,  p.  81. 
[See  Part  1,  p.  83.]  . Raphael. 
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2d.  Course  in  Picture  Study,  prepared  by  James  Frederick 
Hopkins,  Director  of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

Grade  VI : 


Oxen  Going  to  their  Work 
Holy  Family  .... 

Madonna  of  the  Meyer  Family 
Reading  Homer  .... 
The  Rainbow.  [Spring] 

. Troyon,  p.  29. 

. Holbein , p.  99. 
Alma-Tadema,  p.  121. 

. Millet , p.  171.  . 

Grade  VII : 

Gleaners 

Madonna 

Assumption 

A Fascinating  Tale  . 
Watering  Trough 

Millet,  p.  31. 
Bouguereau,  p.  61. 
. Titian,  p.  101. 
Mine.  Ronner,  p.  123. 
. Dagnan-Bouveret,  p.  183. 

Grade  VIII : 

End  of  Labor 
Christ  and  the  Doctors 
The  Angelus 
The  Golden  Stair 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs 

Breton,  p.  39. 
Hofmann,  p.  63. 
. Millet,  p.  107. 
. Burne-Jones,  p.  125. 
Corot,  p.  155. 

Grade  IX  : 

The  Haymaker 
Christmas  Chimes 
The  Tkmeraire 
The  Prophets 
Aurora  .... 

Ailan,  Frontispiece,  p.  38. 
. . Blashfeld,  p.  65. 

. . . Turner,  p.  111. 

Bar  gent,  p.  131. 

To  those  who  prefer  to  make  their  own  course,  I would 
suggest  a picture  each  month,  selecting  always  something 
appropriate  to  the  season;  for  example,  a scene  reminiscent 
of  vacation  sights  would  be  appropriate  to  September,  a 
harvest  picture  to  October,  one  of  Bough  ton’s  Pilgrim  com- 
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positions  for  the  Thanksgiving  month,  or  something  sug- 
gestive of  preparation  for  winter.  December  will  be  the 
month  for  a Madonna,  or  perhaps  the  less  specific  message 
of  goodwill  on  earth  as  exemplified  in  Blashfield’s 
“Chimes.”  The  winter  months  should  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  old  masters.  With  the  end  of  winter  comes, 
appropriately  enough,  the  study  of  modern  masters,  and 
in  the  spring  months  again,  the  study  of  some  of  the  out- 
door scenes,  so  appropriate  to  the  season. 

More  information  has  been  given  to  the  teacher  in  this 
little  volume  than  she  can  possibly  impart  to  the  pupil, 
even  if  it  were  worth  while.  Moreover,  with  the  aid  of  the 
bibliography  for  each  artist,  she  can  drink  still  deeper  from 
the  Pierian  spring.  This  is  not  that  she  may  teach  the  child 
more,  but  rather  that  she  may  teach  him  less.  The  more 
thoroughly  one  knows  any  subject,  the  better  is  one  able  to 
pick  out  the  vital  truths  and  the  genuine  facts,  and  reject  for 
the  child  the  details,  which,  however  necessary  to  teacher’s 
comprehension,  would  only  serve  to  confuse  in  the  child’s 
mind  the  image  there  made  by  the  important  thought. 

In  addition  to  the  special  books  and  articles  referred  to 
later,  the  following  general  works  will  be  found  very 
useful : — 


How  to  Judge  a Picture 

History  of  Art 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art 
The  Old  Masters  and  their  Pictures  > 
Modern  Painters  and  their  Paintings  $ 
Stories  of  Art  and  Artists  . 

Art  and  Criticism 

Considerations  on  Painting  . 


Van  Dyke 
Goodyear 
Liibke 

Sarah  Tyder 

Mrs.  Clement 
Theodore  Child 
John  La  Farge 


SEPTEMBER 

(Summer  in  Other  Countries) 


SEPTEMBER 

(Summer  in  Other  Countries) 

FRANCE 

THE  GLEANER  — JULES  BRETON 
Literature : 

Autobiography  of  Jules  Bretox. 

History  of  Modern  Painting  ....  Muther 

History  of  French  Painting Stranahan 

Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  11,  p.  4051;  Nation,  vol.  52,  p.  223; 
Portfolio,  vol.  6,  p.  2;  Art  Journal,  vol.  36,  p.  289;  Leisure 
Hour,  vol.  35,  p.  249;  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  66,  p.  557. 

Songs  of  Labor  ......  John  G.  Whittier 

At  Harvest  Time From  Lilliput  Levee 

“The  Gleaner  (1877),  another  ample  and  superb  figure 
with  the  grace  of  free  action  and  abounding  strength,  car- 
ries from  the  field,  on  her  shoulder,  in  the  fine  pose  of  one 
arm  raised  to  support  it  there,  the  sheaf  of  wheat  she  has 
gleaned.  It  indicates  an  experience  of  the  serious  earnest- 
ness of  poverty,  but  not  of  its  depression.”  — Stranahan. 

The  picture  is  a favorite  with  the  painter.  “ Ceres  of 
France”  he  calls  it  in  one  of  his  poems.  “How  royally,” 
he  says,  “ is  the  golden  wheat  carried  on  thy  shoulder.” 
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“Jules  Breton  wrote  many  poems,  and  a vein  of  poetry 
runs  through  his  pictures.  They  tell  of  the  sadness  of  the 
land  when  the  fields  sleep  dreamily  beneath  the  shadows 
of  the  evening,  touched  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun; 
but  they  tell  of  it  in  verses  where  the  same  rhymes  are 
repeated  with  wearisome  monotony.”  — Richard  Mutlier . 

“ Breton  paints  girls  who  are  too  beautiful  to  remain  in 
the  country.”  — Millet. 

“ But  he  is  a skilful,  a cultivated,  and  a genuine  painter, 
and  has  had  a history  of  uninterrupted  success,  his  presen- 
tation of  nature  and  humble  life  making  him  of  an  accepted 
excellence  in  both  landscape  and  figure.  In  this  estimate 
he  has  united  the  suffrages  of  all  lands : the  Germans  have 
decorated  him,  England  bestowed  upon  him  a medal; 
France,  a chair  at  the  Institute;  and  Americans  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  possession  of  his  pictures.”  — Stranalian. 

“ In  the  glow  of  M.  Breton’s  sunsets  any  figure,  however 
trivial,  would  be  transfigured;  and  if  he  goes  a step  farther, 
and  selects  figures  that  are  noble,  because  of  large  limb  and 
manifest  bodily  sanity,  who  can  object  ? ” — Garnet  Smith. 

Jules  Breton  (1827-  ),  one  of  the  most  popular  of 

living  French  artists,  was  born  of  wealthy,  intelligent 
parents.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  but  four  years  old, 
so  his  uncle,  a genuine  nature  lover,  came  to  live  with  his 
father  and  helped  to  bring  up  Jules  and  the  other  children. 
At  the  age  of  six  Jules  determined  to  be  an  artist.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  in  that  there  was  no  art  in  his 
native  town.  The  only  painting  that  he  had  ever  seen  was 
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the  restoration,  by  means  of  bright  green  paint,  of  the  four 
statues  of  the  seasons  which  adorned  his  father’s  grounds. 
This  made  upon  him  so  vivid  an  impression  that  in  later 
years  he  wrote  a poem  in  commemoration.  He  was  sent  to 
a religious  school  at  the  age  of  ten.  While  there  he  made 
a drawing  of  a favorite  black  dog  named  Coco,  representing 
him  in  a cassock  on  his  hind  feet  with  a book  in  his  paws. 
Underneath  he  wrote,  “The  Abbe  Coco  reads  His  Brev- 
iary.” Unfortunately  this  was  seen  by  one  of  his  teachers. 
“Hid  you  do  this  through  impiety  or  to  laugh  at  your  mas- 
ters?” he  asked.  Poor  little  Jules  did  not  know  at  all 
why  he  had  done  it.  He  only  knew  that  it  was  certainly 
wrong  to  laugh  at  his  masters,  and  so  he  answered,  trem- 
bling, “Through  impiety.”  His  master  whipped  him. 
These  undeserved  blows  caused  his  family  to  send  him  to 
another  school,  where,  fortunately,  the  atmosphere  was 
more  favorable  to  his  artistic  ambitions. 

He  has  always  been  a hard  worker,  and  his  great  suc- 
cesses have  been  well  earned.  His  brother,  Emile,  and  his 
daughter,  Madame  Demont-Breton,  whose  picture  of  the 
“Brightened  Bather”  will  be  remembered,  are  both  his 
pupils,  and  both  excellent  artists. 

Method.  — Secure,  if  possible,  a large  framed  copy  for 
the  room  and  smaller  copies  for  each  of  the  pupil’s  desks. 

The  message  of  this  picture  is  the  beauty,  the  dignity  of 
labor,  the  health  and  real  wealth  that  it  brings.  Therefore, 
let  the  study  of  the  picture  be  preceded  by  the  nature  study 
for  the  month,  by  the  thoughtful  reading  of  such  poems  as 
his  magnificent  “Songs  of  Labor,”  “At  Harvest  Time,” 
from  “Lilliput  Levee,”  etc. 
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Let  the  children  give  their  own  interpretation,  but  direct 
their  observation,  and  thought,  too,  by  leading  questions, 
as  they  may  be  necessary. 

Of  whom  is  this  a picture?  What  is  she  doing?  What 
was  she  doing?  How  do  you  know?  What  time  of  the 
year  is  it?  (July.)  Why  do  you  think  so?  Is  it  hard  work 
or  easy  work  for  the  girl?  Would  you  find  it  hard  or  easy? 
Why?  How  would  you  carry  the  large  sheaf?  What  will 
become  of  the  wheat?  Why  is  she  barefoot?  Was  the 
picture  painted  in  this  country?  Why  do  you  think  not?  1 * * * * 
Who  painted  the  picture?  Why  did  he  call  her  “Ceres  of 
France’7?  Does  she  look  like  a goddess?  How?  Why? 
What  other  harvest  pictures  have  you  ever  seen? 

Stimulate  the  children  to  bring  other  pictures  for  a loan 
collection. 

Just  as  soon  as  possible  let  them  have  the  keen  pleasure 
and  great  intellectual  stimulus  of  deciding  which  picture 
of  several  they  like  the  best,  and  why  they  prefer  it  to  the 
others. 

The  teacher  must  remember  that  it  is  impossible  to  force 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  children  artistic  feeling, 
knowledge,  and  wisdom.  Its  development  and  growth  is 
from  within  outward  ; therefore  it  is  not  a bad  plan  to  let 
the  children  shape  the  course  within  reasonable  limits. 
Show  them  either  a number  of  Breton’s  pictures,  or  else 

1 Presumably  the  children  will  notice  what  astonishes  many  Ameri- 

can travellers,  viz.,  that  in  the  Old  World  women  work  in  the  fields. 

It  might  be  well  to  teach,  what  apparently  the  ordinary  traveller  will 

not  believe,  that  is,  that  this  is  good,  healthy  work,  much  better  than 

sewing.  They  are  not  only  used  to  it,  but  also  better  for  doing  it ! 
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a number  of  harvest  pictures  by  other  artists.  Put  them 
about  the  room.  Then  let  the  children  choose  each  for 
him  or  herself  which  one  she  wishes  to  keep  on  her  desk 
for  a day.  Give  them  the  opportunity  thus  silently  to 
study  several. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  let  the  children  write  an  account  of 
the  artist  or  the  picture,  or  both.  Give  them  each  a copy  of 
the  picture,  thus  starting  them  with  an  art  note-book,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  appropriate  poems ; or,  if  possible, 
give  them  each  the  opportunity  to  buy  the  picture,  or,  if  noth- 
ing better  can  be  done,  openly  start  a note-book  of  your  own 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  will  feel  disposed  to  follow 
your  example.  Show  some  of  the  more  handy  children  how 
to  passepartout  pictures.  (See  p.  xix.) 

When  they  have  thus  had  the  chance  to  form  an  opinion, 
ask  them  which  they  like  best,  and  why.  This  last  word 
ought  to  be  printed  in  capital  letters.  For  in  picture  study 
as  in  everything  else  it  is  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch. 
To  give  the  children  material  for  intelligent  comparison, 
to  give  them  leisure  to  study  this  and  to  think  out  its 
meaning,  to  put  the  “ why  ” to  them  with  the  earnestness 
and  the  emphasis  that  will  enable  them  to  crystallize  their 
own  thoughts,  and  then  yourself  not  only  to  understand 
their  answer  to  this  master  question,  but  also  to  follow 
up  this  real  clew  thus  given  as  to  the  content  and  the 
calibre  of  their  minds,  — to  do  all  this  is  real  teaching, 
and  a genuine  education  for  teacher  as  well  as  pupil. 

Take  the  picture  the  most  of  the  pupils  prefer  for  the 
individual  study  of  the  entire  class.  Provide  each  with 
a copy,  and  if  possible  secure  a large  copy,  the  largest 
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and  best  that  you.  can  afford,  for  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room. 

If  there  is  a great  and  palpable  difference  in  the  merit 
of  the  pictures,  and  if  the  children  have  not  chosen  the 
best,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  give  them  a lesson  on 
this  best,  and  then  allow  them  again  a choice. 

But  do  not  let  them  see  that  you  are  striving  to  improve 
their  taste,  nor  that  there  is  any  merit  in  selecting  one 
picture  rather  than  another.  For  self-conscious  priggish- 
ness is  even  more  intolerable  in  art  than  in  arithmetic. 


EGYPT 


A LEASH  OF  HOUNDS — (JEROME 
Literature : 

History  of  Modern  Painting Mather 

History  of  French  Painting  .....  Stranahan 
Modern  French  Masters  . . Edited  by  J.  C.  van  Dyke 

Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  3,  p.  153  ; Munsey,  vol.  7,  p.  428 ; 
St.  Nicholas,  vol.  23,  p.  3 ; Century,  vol.  15,  p.  483;  Portfolio, 
vol.  6,  p.  82;  Lippincott,  vol.  13,  pp.  279,  532;  Art  Journal, 
vol.  29,  p.  26;  vol.  30,  p.  279. 

Sahara:  Various  works  of  travel  in  Northern  Africa  such  as 
Winters  in  Algeria,  F.  A.  Bridgman. 

New  England  Magazine,  vol.  7,  (n.  s.),  p.  465;  Scribner, 
vol.  13,  p.  315:  Living  Age,  vol.  194,  p.  565;  Temple  Bar,  vol. 
20,  p.  262;  Blackwood,  vol.  75,  p.  479;  Lippincott,  vol.  22, 
p.  265. 

“ I would  rather  have  a leash  of  hounds  by  Gerome  than 
by  any  painter  that  I know.”  — P.  G.  Hcimerton. 
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“ This  year  must  be  marked  by  a white  stone,  for  a new 
painter  is  born  to  us,  who  is  named  Gerome.  To-day,  I 
present  him  to  you:  to-morrow  he  will  be  celebrated.”  — 
Theophile  Gautier. 

“He  gives  a lesson  whenever  he  paints  a picture.” 

“Truly  his  pictures  are  but 1 reports  ? of  scenes,  acts,  inci- 
dents; but  in  his  hands  they  completely  escape  becoming  a 
purely  literary  art.  He  simplifies  them  into  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  essential  and  significant  verities,  and  uncon- 
sciously leaves  them  to  impress  as  they  may.  But  well 
may  he  be  confident  of  the  effect,  for,  with  his  penetrating 
feeling,  which  is  something  too  susceptibly  perceptive  to 
be  dominated  by  mere  ocular  vision,  and  his  wide  sweep  of 
the  gamut  of  significant  expression,  he  always  touches  the 
exact  keys.”  — Stranahan. 

“ Gerome’s  art  is  an  intelligent,  frigid,  calculating  art.  In 
execution  he  does  not  rise  above  a petty  study  of  form  and 
an  academic  discipline.  His  drawing  is  accurate,  and  he 
lias  even  succeeded  in  giving  his  figures  a certain  truth  of 
nature  which  is  in  advance  of  the  generalization  of  the 
classic  ideal ; yet  from  first  to  last  he  is  wanting  in  every 
quality  as  a painter.  His  pictures  of  the  East  are  hard 
landscapes,  in  which  men  or  animals,  who  are  harder  still, 
— unfortunate,  eternally  petrified  beings, — stand  out 
abruptly.  He  has  an  eye  for  form,  but  the  effect  of  light 
upon  the  body  escapes  him.  His  pictures,  therefore,  give 
the  impression  of  china,  and  his  color  is  hard  and  dead. 
What  distinguishes  him  is  a watchful  observation,  a chill- 
ing correctness,  enclosing  everything  in  outlines  which  are 
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without  character.  And  this  marble  coldness  remained  with 
him  later,  when,  moving  with  the  development  of  historical 
painting,  he  gradually  took  to  working  on  more  tragical 
subjects.  Even  the  more  violent  subjects  are  depicted 
with  the  daintiest  grace,  and  with  a smile  he  serves  up 
decapitated  heads,  prepared  with  a painting  a la  maitre 
cV hotel,  upon  a gold-rimmed  porcelain  plate,  which  is  as 
smooth  as  glass.”  — Hichard  Mutlier. 

“ If  you  see  passing  upon  the  boulevard  at  a gallop  a 
cavalier  of  nervous  manner,  well-seated  in  his  saddle,  of 
clear  eye  and  gray  moustache,  followed  perchance  by  dogs 
. . . salute  him:  it  is  Gerome,  and  if  you  wish  to  speak  to 
him  stop  him  quickly  in  passing;  he  is  Parisian  only  en 
courant ; he  will  perhaps  have  departed  this  evening  for  the 
Orient,  for  Italy,  or  for  Egypt.  . . . He  will  be  at  Pses- 
tum  or  Cairo,  always  en  route,  always  taken  with  the  new 
. . . with  travel,  with  curious  customs,  with  bizarre  types, 
delaying,  perchance,  before  the  rags  of  some  miserable  idiot 
crouching  before  a mosque,  after  having  called  forth  the 
Greek  antique,  with  its  immortal  poesy  and  its  eternal 
youth . ” — Jules  Claretie. 

Jean  Leon  Gerome  (1824-  ) was  the  son  of  a poor 

goldsmith.  Each  year  his  father  made  a business  journey 
to  Paris.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  bought  his  son  an 
original  painting  and  box  of  colors.  The  boy  made,  un- 
aided, so  excellent  a copy  of  a painting  by  Decamp  that 
a wealthy  neighbor  persuaded  his  father  to  send  him 
to  Paris  to  study,  himself  contributing  not  only  money, 
but  also  a letter  of  introduction  to  Paul  Delaroche, 
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then  in  his  prime.  The  little  Gerome  made  great 
progress,  and  became  a favorite  with  the  master.  But 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  Delaroche  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  close  his  studio  and  go  to  home.  He  recom- 
mended another  master  to  Gerome,  but  the  latter  begged 
so  hard  to  accompany  him  that  he  finally  consented.  This 
was  only  the  beginning  of  Gerome’s  wandering. 

He  has  always  been  a hard  worker.  After  he  had  won 
fame  as  a painter  and  was  of  an  age  to  rest  on  His  laurels, 
he  determined  to  become  a good  sculptor.  He  shut  himself 
up  in  his  studio  and  worked  until  he  succeeded. 

The  two  following  extracts  are  from  his  own  letters.  The 
last  was  written  at  the  age  of  seventy-two : — 

“We  are  having  days  so  gloomy  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  work.  Nevertheless,  I keep  at  it  desperately,  and 
expect  to  fight  on  to  my  last  breath.” 

“I  am  at  work  every  morning,  and  only  leave  my  studio 
when  day  has  fled,  and  this  since  my  youth.  You  see  I 
have  been  hammering  on  my  anvil  a long  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  examples  that  I try  to  set  my  students,  that  of  being 
an  ardent  and  indefatigable  worker  every  day  and  under 
all  circumstances.” 

Method.  — Where  is  this?  What  desert?  What  are  the 
dogs  doing?  The  Arab?  Precede  the  study  of  this  pic- 
ture with  lessons  on  deserts.  For  this  purpose  the  litera- 
ture given  under  Sahara  will  be  found  useful.  “ Thirst” 
another  of  Gerome’s  desert  pictures  will  be  interesting  to 
the  children,  showing  the  same  drifts  of  sand,  and  painting 
the  silence  which  is  only  broken  by  the  mysterious  rumble 
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caused  perhaps  by  the  movement  of  the  fine  loose  sand  or 
perhaps  by  the  grass  roots  and  stems  rubbing  together.  (See 
pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 


HOLLAND 

In  addition  to  the  usual  works  of  geographical  reference  the 
following  will  be  useful : — 

Land  of  Pluck Mrs.  Dodge 

Hans  Drinker  ; or,  the  Silver  Skates  . . Mrs.  Dodge 

Boy  at  the  Dike Phoebe  Cary 


THE  MILL  — JACOB  RUISDAEL 
Literature : 

The  Old  Masters  of  Belgium  and  Holland  . Fromentin 
Landscape  Painters  of  Holland  Cundall  (Great  Artist  Series) 
Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  . Cole  and  Van  Dyke 
Century  Magazine,  vol.  26,  p.  363;  Art  Journal,  vol.  4, 
pp.  143,  181. 

“ The  subject  is  the  mouth  of  a Dutch  river,  without  a 
single  feature  of  grandeur  in  the  scenery ; but  the  stormy 
sky,  the  grouping  of  the  vessels,  the  breaking  of  the  seas, 
make  the  picture  one  of  the  most  impressive  ever  painted.” 
— John  Constable , Third  Lecture  at  Royal  Institution. 

“ It  is  a singularly  impressive  piece,  representing  a dead 
calm  before  a storm.  The  mill,  with  its  dark,  widespread 
arms,  rises  high  in  the  canvas  to  the  right,  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  a terraced  ground,  — a palisade  topped  by  the  dark 
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and  quiet  river.  The  white  sail  of  a boat,  — toward  mid- 
stream, — flat  and  unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze,  and  of 
exquisite  value  in  its  relief  and  in  its  delicate  reflection  in 
the  water,  — rises  softly  against  the  far-off  horizon.  Above 
is  a wide  sky,  heavy  with  clouds,  which  break  as  they  scale 
toward  the  top  of  the  canvas,  disclosing  the  gray  blue  of 
the  heavens  through  the  watery  vapors.  ...  All  shadow, 
so  to  speak,  except  the  pink  flash  of  light  crowning  the  disk 
of  two  clouds  high  up  near  the  middle  of  the  sky,  which  is 
the  final  gleam  of  the  retiring  sun.  The  mysterious  sense 
of  expectancy,  which  is  the  essence  of  this  work,  is  height- 
ened by  the  strange  light,  as  of  an  eclipse,  that  is  diffused 
over  all.  I have  felt  at  times  as  if  this  picture  was  really 
the  most  entrancing  thing  that  I ever  beheld.”  — Century, 
1894,  Timothy  Cole. 

Jacob  Ruisdael  (1625-1681)  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Dutch  landscape  painters.  Nothing  much  is  known  of 
his  life  except  that  his  elder  brother  was  probably  his  first 
teacher;  that  he  was  not  wealthy;  and  that  he  died  m a 
Harlem  hospital. 

Method.  — Of  what  is  this  a picture?  In  what  country? 
Why  do  you  think  so?  Look  at  the  sky.  What  do  the 
clouds  say  to  you?  Is  there  any  light  on  them?  Where? 
Why?  Are  the  arms  of  the  mill  moving?  What  will  make 
them  move?  Look  at  the  sails  and  then  at  the  water  below 
the  boat.  Do  you  think  that  the  water  is  smooth  or 
rough?  Why?  Do  you  like  the  picture?  Why?  (See  pp. 
xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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Princess  Splendor,  or  The  Woodcutter’s 
Daughter,  a legend  of  Fujiyama.  Jap- 
anese Fairy  Tales. 

Century,  vol.  24,  p.  577  ; Scribner,  vol.  3,p.  108;  vol.  13,  pp. 
399,  729  ; Atlantic,  vol.  60,  p.  614;  vol.  78,  p.  219;  Chautau- 
quan,  vol.  11,  p.  736;  New  England  Magazine,  vol.  3,  p.  348, 
Art  Journal,  vol.  24,  p.  293 ; vol.  29,  pp.  73,  134;  vol.  30,  pp.  77, 
233,261;  Nation,  vol.  7,  pp.  16,  215;  Hokusai,  Magazine  of 
Art,  vol.  14,  pp.  307,  242;  English  Illustrated,  vol.  13,  p.  135 
(story);  Strand,  vol.  15,  p.  558;  Fujiyama,  Harper,  vol.  90, 
p.  269;  Nature,  vol.  47,  p.  178;  Century,  vol.  22,  p.  483. 

Fujiyama,  Fuji-San,  the  Peerless,  the  Lady  of  Mountains, 
as  she  is  variously  called  by  the  Japanese,  is  a glorious  snow- 
crowned  volcanic  mountain  with  a toothed  and  truncated 
cone.  It  is  the  subject  of  numerous  legends.  The  moun- 
tain arose  in  a single  night,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great 
lake  Biwa  was  formed.  At  its  summit  lives  the  “ Protector 
of  the  Great  Hole.”  Once  a year  all  its  snow  disappears 
for  twelve  hours  so  that  the  goddess  may  visit  it.  Every 
night  the  sand  brought  down  from  it  by  the  feet  of  the 
pilgrims  who  ascend  it  during  the  day  returns  unaided  to 
its  original  resting-place. 
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This  picture  of  Fuji  partially  concealed  by  large  clouds  is 
one  of  the  favorite  views  from  the  Tokaido,  a road  leading 
to  Tokio  over  which  used  to  pass  the  nobles  on  their  journey 
to  the  capital.  In  former  times  it  was  customary  for  those 
of  the  lower  rank  to  dismount  when  passing  a superior,  and 
even  to  this  day,  some  of  the  older  nobles  try  to  enforce  the 
custom.  The  priest  mounted  on  a bull  is  apparently  too 
wrapped  up  either  in  admiration  for  the  sacred  mountain, 
or  in  praying  to  it,  to  think  of  questions  of  rank  and  conse- 
quent precedence.  From  his  shoulder  hangs  the  peculiar 
hat  which  proclaims  to  the  initiated  his  office.  The  Hako 
(box)  carriers,  to  the  right,  are  carrying  something,  perhaps 
threshed  rice,  to  the  house  at  the  side,  in  another  part  of 
which  laborers  are  packing  in  bean  cakes  — another  cheap, 
useful,  and  favorite  article.  The  house  is  thatched  with 
rice  straw,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  umbrella  pine  may  be 
seen  pyramids  of  stacked  rice. 

In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  the  artist  has  signed  his 
name.  It  reads  downward. 

“As  is  well  known,  oil  painting  exists  neither  in  China 
nor  Japan.  Just  as  the  Japanese  choose  the  slightest 
material  for  building,  so  everything  in  their  painting  bears 
a trace  of  extreme  lightness.  Japanese  pictures,  kaka- 
monos , are  painted  in  water  color  or  China  ink  upon  framed 
silk  or  paper;  but  this  paper  has  the  advantage  over  the 
European  (and  American)  article  in  its  unsurpassed  tough- 
ness, its  remarkable  softness  and  pliability,  its  surface, 
which  has  either  a dull,  silky  lustre,  or  may  only  be  com- 
pared with  finest  parchment.  And  the  pictures  themselves 
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are  kept  rolled  up  in  the  Tokonama,  the  little  closet  near 
the  reception-room,  and  only  hung  as  occasion  offers,  and 
according  to  very  refined  rules.  Only  a few  are  hung  at  a 
time,  and  only  such  as  harmonize.  When  a visit  is  ex- 
pected, the  taste  of  the  guests  determines  the  selection. 
Fresh  and  variously  colored  flowers  and  branches  placed 
near  them  in  vases  are  obliged  to  harmonize  in  color  with 
the  pictures. 

“ As  an  instrument  for  painting,  use  is  only  made  of  the 
pliant  brush  of  hair,  which  executes  everything  with  a free 
and  fluent  effect.  Pen,  crayon,  or  chalk,  and  all  hard 
mediums  which  offer  resistance,  are  consistently  excluded. 
...  In  all  pictures,  whether  they  are  fanciful  or  plain 
renderings  of  fact,  attention  is  riveted  by  the  same  keen- 
ness of  observation,  the  same  refinement  of  taste,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  by  pictorial  charm.  . . . The 
Japanese  . . . are  . . . celebrated  as  the  most  spirited 
draughtsmen  in  existence. 

“The  Japanese  artist  lives  with  nature,  and  in  her,  as  no 
artist  of  any  other  country  has  ever  done.  . . . Every 
house,  even  in  the  centre  of  towns,  has  a garden  laid  out  in 
fine  taste,  and  combining  beautiful  flowers,  trees,  and  cas- 
cades, everything  incidental  to  the  soil.  The  form  of  trees, 
the  shape  and  color  of  flowers,  the  ripple  of  leaves,  the 
gleaming  mail  of  insects  are  so  imprinted  in  the  memory  of 
the  painter  that  his  fancy  can  summon  them  at  pleasure 
without  the  need  of  fresh  study.  . . . His  keen  eye  sees 
in  the  flight  of  birds  turns  and  movements  first  revealed 
to  us  by  instantaneous  photography.  This  quickness  of 
eye  and  this  astonishing  exercise  of  memory  enable 
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him  to  attain  the  most  striking  effect  with  the  slightest 
means.  . . . 

“The  love  of  nature  is  born  in  the  Japanese,  but  the  pho- 
tographic imitation,  the  servile  reproduction  of  reality,  is 
never  his  ultimate  aim.  . . . Their  poets  never  describe, 
but  only  endeavor  to  express  a spiritual  feeling,  to  hold  a 
memory  fact  — the  blitheness  of  smiling  pleasure,  the 
mournfulness  of  vanished  joy.  They  sing  of  the  mist  pass- 
ing over  the  mountain  summit,  the  fishing  boats,  the  reeds 
by  the  seashore,  the  plash  of  waves,  the  flying  streaks  of 
cloud,  the  sunset  streaming  purple  over  the  weary  world. 
. . . And  how  slight  are  the  means  that  have  been  em- 
ployed. Everything  has  the  freshness  of  life,  and  the 
shepr,  intangible  movement  of  objects  has  been  caught  by 
a simple  and  decisive  line.  . . . How  the  Japanese  under- 
stood the  art  of  expressing  much  with  a few  means,  where 
the  Europeans  toiled  with  a great  expenditure  of  means  to 
express  little.  . . . 

“ And  in  everything,  as  regards  color,  too,  the  Japanese 
have  a strain  of  refinement  peculiar  to  themselves.  . . . 
The  most  vivid  effects  of  red  and  green  trees,  yellow  roads, 
and  blue  sky  are  represented;  the  most  refined  effects  of 
light  are  rendered  — illuminated  bridges,  dark  firmaments, 
the  white  sickle  of  the  moon,  glittering  stars,  the  bright 
and  rosy  blossoms  of  the  spring,  the  dazzling  snow  as  it 
falls  on  trim  gardens;  and  there  are  discords  nowhere. 
How  heavy  and  motley  our  coloring  is  compared  with  these 
delicious  chords,  set  beside  each  other  so  boldly,  and  inva- 
riably so  harmonious.  Is  it  that  our  eyes  are  by  nature 
less  delicate?  or  is  everything  in  the  Japanese  only  the 
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result  of  more  rational  training?  We  have  not  the  same 
intense  force  of  perception,  this  instinctive  and  sensuous 
gift  of  color.  Their  coloring  is  a delight  to  the  eye,  a 
magic  potion.  . . . The  simplest  chords  of  color  are  often 
the  most  effective;  nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
delicate  duet  of  gray  and  gold.  And  the  cheapest  woodcut 
has  often  all  these  refinements  in  common  with  the  most 
costly  Tcakamono.  Even  here  where  they  turn  to  lowly 
things,  their  art  is  never  vulgar,  but  maintains  itself  at 
such  an  aristocratic  height  that  we  barbarians  of  the  West, 
blessed  with  oil  prints  and  academies  of  art,  can  only  look 
up  with  envy  to  this  nation  of  connoisseurs. 

“ Among  the  draughtsmen  . . . there  was  . . . one  great 
genius,  one  of  the  most  important  artists  of  his  country,  who 
became  more  familiar  to  Europe  than  any  of  his  compa- 
triots: this  was  Hokusai.  All  of  the  qualities  of  Japanese 
art  are  united  in  him,  as  in  a focus.  His  work  is  the  ency- 
clopaedia of  a whole  nation,  and  in  his  technical  qualities  he 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  men  in  Europe.  . . . He 
has  in  the  highest  degree  that  peculiarly  Japanese  quality 
of  giving  tangible  expression  to  the  movements  of  things 
and  living  creatures.  His  men  and  women  gesticulate,  his 
animals  run,  his  birds  fly,  his  reptiles  crawl,  his  fish 
swim;  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  the  water  of  rivers,  the  sea, 
and  the  clouds  of  the  sky  move  gently.  He  is  a magnifi- 
cent landscape  painter,  celebrating  all  seasons  from  the 
blossoming  of  spring  to  the  freezing  of  the  ice  in  the  win- 
ter. . . . But  he  is  also  a philosopher  and  a poet  of  wide 
flight,  who  makes  the  boldest  journeys  into  the  land  of 
dreams.  . . . 
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“Hokusai  was  bom  in  1760  amid  flowery  gardens  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  Yeddo  [Tokio].  . . . His  father  was  pur- 
veyor of  metallic  mirrors  to  the  Court.  Hokusai  took  lessons 
from  an  illustrator,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
known  until  his  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year.  In  1810  he  first 
founded  an  industrial  school  of  art,  which  attracted  numbers 
of  young  people.  To  provide  them  with  a compendium  of 
instruction  in  drawing,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
4 Mangwa.  ’ From  that  time  he  was  recognized  as  the  head 
of  a school.  When  his  fame  began  to  spread,  he  changed 
his  residence  almost  every  month  to  protect  himself  from 
troublesome  visitors.  And  just  as  often  did  he  alter  his 
name.  Even  that  under  which  he  became  famous  in  Europe 
is  only  a pseudonym.  ...  It  was  that  which  he  bore  the 
longest,  and  by  which  he  was  definitely  recognized.  . . . 

44 4 From  my  sixth  year,’  he  writes  in  a preface  to  one  of 
his  books,  4 1 had  a perfect  mania  for  drawing  every  object 
that  I saw.  When  I had  reached  my  fiftieth  year,  I had 
published  a vast  quantity  of  drawing;  but  I am  unsatisfied 
with  all  that  I have  produced  before  my  seventieth  year. 
At  seventy-three  I had  some  understanding  of  the  form  and 
the  real  nature  of  birds,  fish,  and  plants.  At  eighty  I hope 
to  have  made  further  progress,  and  at  ninety  to  have  dis- 
covered the  ultimate  foundation  of  things.  In  my  hun- 
dredth year  I shall  rise  to  yet  higher  spheres  unknown,  and 
in  my  hundred  and  tenth,  every  stroke,  every  point,  and, 
in  short,  everything  that  comes  from  my  hand,  will  be 
alive.’ 

44  Hokusai  . . . died  at  eighty-nine,  and  is  buried  in 
the  temple  at  Yeddo.  During  the  period  between  1815 
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and  1845  he  published  . . . over  live  hundred  vol- 
umes. . . . 

“ The  most  celebrated  of  those  works,  which  contain  land- 
scapes exclusively,  are  the  views,  published  in  three  vol- 
umes in  1834-1836,  of  the  mountain  of  Fuji,  the  great 
volcano  rising  close  by  Yeddo,  and  from  old  time  playing 
a part  in  the  works  of  Japanese  landscape  painters.”- — 
Richard  Muther. 

His  death  was  singularly  characteristic.  He  had  worked 
to  the  very  last  moment,  and  then,  shortly  before  his  death, 
prayed : — 

“ If  heaven  would  give  me  but  another  five  years  ...  I 
might  yet  become  a great  painter.” 

How  great  he  really  was  he  did  not  know,  and  the  world 
has  scarcely  even  yet  realized! 

Method.  — The  picture  lesson  should  be  preceded  by  les- 
sons on  Japan.  The  teacher  who  knows  her  subject  can- 
not fail  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children  for  this 
wonderful  country  and  its  still  more  wonderful  people, 
and  this  enthusiastic  understanding  cannot  fail  to  give 
them  higher  ideals  both  of  conduct  and  of  attainment.  Of 
what  people  is  this  a picture?  Why  do  you  think  so? 
What  mountain  do  you  see  in  the  distance?  Where  is  it? 
Why  is  its  cone  white?  What  do  you  see  in  the  fore- 
ground? What  is  each  person  doing?  Who  is  each? 

By  all  means  get  together  as  large  a loan  collection  as 
possible  of  Japanese  objects, — fans,  parasols,  dishes,  and 
the  like.  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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Literature : 

Painters  of  Barbizox,  vol.  II  . 
History  of  Modern  Painting  . 
History  of  French  Painting  . 
Modern  French  Masters 
Art  Journal,  vol.  15,  p.  22. 


Mollett  (Great  Artist  Series) 
. Muther 
. Stranahan 
. Edited  by  ,/.  C.  van  Dyke 


See  p.  35  for  an  account  of  the  Barbizon  school. 

“ . . . That  mighty  picture  in  the  Louvre  which  dis- 
plays him  in  the  zenith  of  his  creative  power.  Till  then  no 
animal  painter  had  rendered,  with  such  combined  strength 
and  actuality,  the  long,  heavy  gait,  the  philosophical  indif- 
ference, the  quiet  resignation  of  cattle,  the  poetry  of  au- 
tumnal light,  and  the  mist  of  morning  rising  lightly  from 
the  earth  and  veiling  the  whole  land  with  gray,  silvery 
hues.  The  deeply  furrowed,  smoking  field  makes  an 
undulating  ascent,  so  that  one  seems  to  be  looking  at  the 
horizon  over  the  broad  face  of  the  earth.  A primitive 
Homeric  feeling  rests  over  it.  ” — Richard  Mntlier. 
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Constant  Troyon  (1810-1865)  began  his  artistic  life  in 
the  porcelain  factory  at  Sevres.  The  teaching  that  he  there 
received  in  design  and  decoration  was  his  chief  art  instruc- 
tion. Moreover,  he  was  enabled  by  this  trade  to  paint  pic- 
tures quite  irrespective  of  popular  demand,  since  he  was 
not  dependent  on  them  for  his  daily  bread.  Nevertheless, 
his  paintings  were  greatly  in  demand,  and  by  means  of  them, 
before  his  death,  he  accumulated  a fortune. 

Method.  — The  quotation  from  Muther  given  above  shows 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  picture.  Lead  the  children  with 
questions,  or  otherwise,  to  an  understanding  and  sympathy 
with  Troyon’s  sentiment.  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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THE  GLEANERS  — JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET 


Literature : 

History  of  Modern  Painting 
History  of  French  Painting  . 
Modern  French  Masters 
Millet,  Peasant  and  Painter 
Jean  Francois  Millet 
Painters  of  Barbizon,  vol.  1 . 


. . . . Mutlier 

Stranahan 
. Edited  by  «/.  C.  Van  Dyke 
. . . . Sensier 

. Julia  Cartwright 
Mollelt  ((treat  Artist  Series) 


Art  Journal,  1881 ; Atlantic  Monthly,  vol,  88,  p.  257 ; 
vol.  60,  p.  506;  vol.  79,  p.  719  ; Century,  May,  1889;  Magazine 
of  Art,  vols.  6 and  12;  Century  Magazine,  vol.  25,  p.  908; 
vol.  23,  p.  380;  McClure’s,  vol.  6,  p.  499;  Scribner,  vol.  7, 
p.  531  ; vol.  20,  pp.  732,  825 ; vol.  21,  pp.  104,  189,  392  ; Art 
Journal,  vol.  26,  p.  157 ; vol.  33,  p.  299 ; Atlantic,  vol.  38, 
p.  257 ; Nation,  vol.  32,  p.  116.  (See  also  p.  35,  Barbizon  School.) 
Temple  Bar,  vol.  43,  p.  650;  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  24, 
p.  419;  Contemporary,  vol.  26,  p.  157;  Leisure  Hour,  vol.  31, 
p.  343 ; vol.  43,  p.  15 ; vol.  39,  p.  162. 


“And  wliat  deep  intuition  of  Nature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
‘Gleaners’  ! . . . They  do  not  seek  compassion,  but 
merely  do  their  work.  It  is  this  which  gives  them  lofti- 
ness and  dignity.  They  are  themselves  products  of  nature, 
plants  of  which  the  commonest  is  not  without  a certain  pure 
and  simple  beauty.  Look  at  their  hands.  They  are  not 
hands  to  be  kissed,  but  to  be  cordially  pressed.  They  are 
brave  hands  which  have  done  hard  work  from  youth  up- 
wards.” — Richard  Mutlier. 

“Sometimes  in  a sterile  portion  you  see  figures  hoeing 
and  digging.  From  time  to  time  one  rises  and  straightens 
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his  back,  as  they  call  it,  wiping  his  forehead  with  the  back 
of  his  hand.  ‘ Thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow.’  Is  this  the  gay,  jovial  work  some  people  would 
have  us  believe  in?  But  nevertheless  it  is  to  me  true 
humanity  and  great  poetry.”  — From  a letter  from  Millet  to 
Sensier. 

Sensier’s  Interpretation  of  Millet 

‘‘For  Millet,  the  man  of  soil,  represents  the  whole  human 
family;  the  laborer  gave  him  the  clearest  type  of  our  toil 
and  our  suffering.  Millet  is,  however,  neither  a discour- 
aged nor  a sad  man.  He  is  a laborer  who  loves  his  field  — 
ploughs,  sows,  and  reaps  it.  His  field  is  art.  His  inspira- 
tion is  life,  is  nature,  which  he  loved  with  all  his  strength. 

. . . And  if  before  a painting  or  a drawing  by  Millet,  we 
are  shocked  by  the  roughness  of  his  hand,  the  unusualness 
of  his  subject,  the  unexpectedness  of  his  composition,  let 
time  do  its  work.  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  plains,  the 
forest,  and  the  sky;  let  us  forget  our  fashions  and  our 
traditions,  and  we  will  feel  the  same  strengthening  breath 
that  animated  Millet.  . . . He  that  understands  him  will 
say,  Here  is  a painter  who  has  given  a place  to  the  hum- 
blest; a poet  who  has  raised  to  honor  those  whom  the 
world  ignores,  and  a good  man,  whose  work  encourages  and 
consoles.” 

“And  is  not  Millet  a sort  of  French  Wordsworth,  who, 
in  barbarous  Breton  dialect  has  told  us  in  infinitely  touch- 
ing strains  of  the  noble  submission  of  the  peasant’s  lot, 
his  unending  labors,  and  the  melancholy  solitude  of  the 
country?”  — George  Moore , in  Modern  Painting. 
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Millet  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  “ Barbizon  school.” 
The  meaning  of  this  familiar  phrase  is  explained  in  the 
following  paragraphs  from  Richard  Muther’s  “History  of 
Modern  Painting  ” : — 

“.  . . Barbizon,  the  Mecca  of  modern  art,  where  the 
secrets  of  paysage  intime  were  revealed  to  the  Parisian 
landscape  painters  by  the  nymph  of  Fontainebleau.  . . . 
Barbizon  itself  is  a small  village  three  miles  to  the  north 
of  Fontainebleau,  and,  according  to  tradition,  founded  by 
robbers,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the  forest.  . . . There  are 
barely  a hundred  houses  in  the  place.  Most  of  them  are 
twined  with  wild  vines,  shut  in  by  thick  hedges  of  haw- 
thorn^ and  have  a garden  in  front,  where  roses  bloom  amid 
cabbages  and  cauliflowers.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening 
all  Barbizon  is  asleep,  but  before  four  in  the  morning  it 
awakes  once  more  for  work  in  the  fields. 

“ . . . It  is  reported  that  one  of  David’s  pupils  painted 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  and  lived  in  Barbizon.  The 
only  inn  was  at  that  time  a barn,  which  the  former  tailor 
of  the  place,  a man  by  the  name  of  Ganne,  turned  into  an 
inn  in  1823.  Here,  after  1830,  Corot,  Rousseau,  Diaz, 
Brascassat,  and  many  others  alighted  when  they  came  to 
follow  their  studies  in  Barbizon  from  the  spring  to  the 
autumn.  Of  an  evening  they  clambered  up  to  their  mis- 
erable bedroom  and  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  bed  with 
drawing  pins  the  studies  made  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
It  was  only  later  that  Pere  Capain,  an  old  peasant  who 
had  begun  life  as  a shepherd  with  three  francs  a month, 
was  struck  with  the  seasonable  idea  of  buying  in  a few 
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acres  and  building  upon  them  small  houses  to  let  to  paint- 
ers. By  his  enterprise  the  man  became  rich,  and  gradually 
grew  to  be  a capitalist,  lending  money  to  all  who,  in  spite 
of  their  standing  as  celebrated  Parisian  artists,  did  not 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  fortune.  But  the  general  place  of 
assembly  was  still  the  old  barn  employed  in  Ganne’s  estab- 
lishment, and  in  the  course  of  years  its  walls  were  covered 
with  large  charcoal  drawings,  studies,  and  pictures.  Here, 
in  a patriarchal,  easy-going,  homely  fashion,  artists  gath- 
ered together,  writh  their  wives  and  children,  of  an  evening. 
Festivities  also  were  held  in  the  place,  in  particular  that 
ball  when  Ganne’s  daughter,  a godchild  of  Madame  Rous- 
seau,  celebrated  her  wedding.  Rousseau  and  Millet  were 
the  decorators  of  the  room;  the  entire  space  of  the  barn 
served  as  ballroom,  the  walls  being  adorned  with  ivy. 
Corot,  always  full  of  fun  and  high  spirits,  led  the  polonaise, 
which  moved  through  a labyrinth  of  bottles  placed  on  the 
floor. 

“ They  painted  in  the  forest.  But  they  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  carry  the  instruments  of  their  art  home  again. 
They  kept  breakfast,  canvas,  and  brushes  in  holes  in  the 
rocks.  Never  before,  probably,  have  men  so  lost  themselves 
in  nature.  At  every  hour  of  the  day  — in  the  cool  light  of 
morning,  at  sunny  noon,  in  the  golden  dusk,  even  in  the 
twilight  of  blue  moonlight  nights  — they  were  out  in  the 
field  and  the  forest,  learning  to  surprise  everlasting  nature 
at  every  moment  of  her  mysterious  life.  The  forest  was 
their  studio,  and  revealed  to  them  all  its  secrets.  . . . 
The  masters  of  Fontainebleau  mad^ the  discovery  of  light 
and  air.  . . . 
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“ The  peculiarity  of  all  these  masters  . . . consists  pre- 
cisely in  this : they  never  represented  . . . actual  nature 
in  the  manner  of  photography,  but  freely  painted  their  own 
moods  from  memory,  just  as  Goethe  . . . instead  of 
elaborating  a prosaic  description  of  the  Kikelhahn  wrote 
the  verses  ‘Ueber  alien  Wipfeln  ist  Euh.’  . . . The  works 
of  the  Fontainebleau  artists  are  Goethe-like  poems  of  nature 
in  pigments.  ...  A landscape  was  not  for  them  a piece 
of  scenery,  but  a condition  of  soul  . . . and  thus  they 
fathomed  art  to  its  profoundest  depths.  Their  works  were 
fragrant  poems  sprung  from  moods  of  spirit  which  had 
arisen  in  them  during  a walk  in  the  forest.”  — Muther. 

Literature  for  the  Barbizon  School  of  Painters  : 

Contemporary  French  Painters  ] 

Imagination  in  Landscape  Painting  TT 

_ \ Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 

Landscape 

Landscape  Painting  in  France  j 

The  Barbizon  School  of  Painters  . . U.  C.  Thomson 

History  of  Modern  Painting  ....  Muther 
History  of  French  Painting  ....  Strcinahan 

Art  Journal,  vol.  43,  p.  283;  vol.  48,  p.  119  ; Scribner,  vol.  7, 
p.  53. 

Jean-Franqois  Millet  (1814-1875)  was  the  son  of  poor 
French  peasants.  His  father  was  a man  of  beautiful  char- 
acter, a natural  musician,  and  a lover  of  nature.  He  said 
to  his  son  often,  “Look  at  that  tree,  how  large  and  beauti- 
ful; it  is  as  beautiful  as  a flower,”  or  “See!  That  house 
buried  by  the  field  is  good ; it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to 
be  drawn  that  way.”  He  tried  sometimes  to  model  in  clay 
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or  to  carve  a bit  of  wood.  But  he  died  ignorant  of  his  own 
worth  and  gifts. 

Millet’s  grandmother  named  him  Jean  for  his  father  and 
Francois  for  that  charming  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  whom 
even  the  birds  loved  and  to  whom  they  talked.  She  loved 
her  little  godson  and  grandson,  rocking,  caring  for  him, 
and  singing  to  him  all  day  long.  In  the  morning  she 
wakened  him  gently  with,  “Wake  up,  my  little  one;  you 
do  not  know  how  long  the  birds  have  been  singing  the  glory 
of  God!” 

The  little  Millet  was  a handsome,  hearty,  strong  lad, 
quite  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  other  boys  both  with 
his  fists  and  his  head.  The  clergyman  of  the  village 
taught  him  Latin  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  he  studied  it 
for  the  same  reason. 

His  father  sympathized  with  his  craze  for  drawing  and 
helped  him  to  find  his  first  master.  Finally,  Millet  went 
to  Paris,  and  there  entered  the  studio  of  the  famous  painter, 
Paul  Delaroche.  The  city  students  could  not  understand 
him.  They  nicknamed  him  the  “Man  of  the  Woods”;  but 
they  soon  learned  that  he  could  draw.  “ It  is  easy  to  see 
that  you  have  painted  a great  deal,”  said  Delaroche.  But 
he  had  never  touched  the  brush  before. 

Nevertheless  he  had  a hard  struggle  to  get  along.  His 
pictures  did  not  sell.  He  was  ready  to  print  signboards 
even,  but  the  market  for  them  was  not  inexhaustible.  At 
last  he  moved  from  Paris  to  Barbizon,  where  he  lived  and 
worked  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

At  first  a small  peasant  house  with  three  rooms  answered 
for  his  wife  and  three  children,  but  as  his  family  increased 
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the  house  was  lengthened,  and  a studio,  wash-house,  and 
chicken-yard  built  in  the  garden. 

“He  had  two  occupations,57  writes  Sensier;  “in  the 
morning  he  dug  or  planted,  sowed  or  reaped;  after  lunch 
he  went  into  the  low,  dark,  cold  room  called  a studio.  . . . 
His  first  vision  was  a Bible  subject,  Ruth  and  Boaz,  which 
he  drew  on  the  wall  in  crayon.55 

Here  for  years  he  was  wretchedly  poor.  “But,55  said 
he,  “let  no  one  think  that  they  can  force  me  to  prettify  my 
types;  I would  rather  do  nothing  than  express  myself 
feebly.  Give  me  signboards  to  paint;  give  me  yards  of 
canvas  to  cover  by  the  day  like  a house  painter,  but  let  me 
imagine  and  execute  my  own  work  in  my  own  way.55 

But  recognition  came  to  him  at  last  and  in  his  own  life- 
time. The  knowledge  of  him,  and  reverence  and  love  for 
his  teaching  have  been  increasing  ever  since  his  death. 

See  pp.  107,  145,  171  for  a few  of  his  other  works. 

Method. — Of  what  is  this  a picture?  What  story  is 
told  in  the  background?  What  time  of  the  year  is  it? 
What  time  of  the  day?  What  country?  Why  do  you 
think  so.  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 

Of  few  great  artists  can  a collection  of  cheap  reproduc- 
tions be  so  easily  made.  Therefore  devote  as  much  time 
as  possible  to  the  study  of  the  other  pictures,  making  these 
three  questions  the  framework : — 

What  does  the  picture  mean? 

Which  of  these  do  you  like  best,  and  why? 

Than  the  last,  no  question  can  be  more  important. 
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END  OF  LABOR  — JULES  BRETON 

Literature  : (See  p.  3.) 

F or  an  account  of  the  artist  and  criticisms  of  his  paintings,  see 
pp.  3,  4. 

Method. — What  do  you  think  that  the  girl  in  the  fore- 
ground is  saying?  What  are  the  others  in  her  group 
doing?  What  is  she  carrying  in  her  left  hand?  Why? 
What  do  you  make  out  of  the  group  toward  the  right?  of 
the  left  background?  Where  is  the  sun?  How  do  you 
know?  What  is  the  time  of  day?  the  season  of  the  year? 
the  country?  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 

THE  HA  YMAKER  — AD  AN 
(See  Frontispiece) 

There  is  very  little  available  literature  for  this  living  French 
artist.  lie  was  a pupil  of  Cabanel. 

Method.  — What  is  the  girl  doing?  What  was  she  doing 
a moment  ago?  . Who  is  she?  Beyond  the  haycock  what 
do  you  suppose  that  there  is?  Where  is  the  sun?  What 
is  the  time  of  day?  What  trees  are  those  in  the  back- 
ground? (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 


THE  END  OF  LABOR, 


NOVEMBER 

(Preparation  for  Winter) 


NOVEMBER 


(Preparation  for  Winter) 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  MA  YFLO  WER  — BOUGHTON 


Literature : 


History  of  Modern  Painting  . . Rickard  Muther 

The  Artists  ......  Tuclcermann 


Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  5,  397 ; Art  Journal,  vol.  25,  p.  41 ; 
Portfolio,  vol.  2,  p.  65;  vol.  8,  p.  159;  New  England  Maga- 
zine, vol.  15,  p.  481 ; Century,  vol.  21,  p.  156. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  . . Henry  W.  Longfellow 

A Boston  Thanksgiving  Story,  adapted 
from  E.  E.  Hale,  in  The  Child’s 
World  ......  Emilie  Poulsson 

The  First  Thanksgiving,  in  Story 

Hour  .....  Mrs.  Wig  gin  and  Nora  Smith 

Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New 


England,  Ch.  IX 
A Tardy  Thanksgiving  . 


Alice  Morse  Earle 
Miss  Wilkins 


Poems  : 

The  Pilgrims 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Thanksgiving  » 

A Thanksgiving  Feast  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  in  Easter  Bells 
Miss  Lucinda’s  Opinion  ) 

The  Pumpkin 


Mrs.  Hemans 
. Lydia  Maria  Child 
Nora  Perry,  in  New  Songs  and  Ballads 


For  an  Autumn  Festival 


Whittier 
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“ What  Boughton  does  best  in  figure  painting  is  women 
and  children,  his  types  being  never  without  grace  of  figure 
and  gesture,  and  having  often  for  sentiment  something  of 
that  reserved  gentleness  which  belongs  to  lives  that  have  to 
be  passed  less  in  pleasure  than  in  patience.” — Sidney  Colvin. 

George  Henry  Boughton  (1834-  ),  born  in  England, 

but  living  in  America,  while  still  a boy  earned  his  living 
in  his  brother’s  hat  factory.  But  he  was  more  successful 
with  his  pen,  making  clever  sketches,  than  in  learning  the 
trade.  It  is  related  that  one  day  going  to  a shop  for  fish- 
hooks his  eye  caught  sight  of  some  tubes  of  oil  colors.  He 
spent  his  fish-hook  money  for  these,  and  securing  a bit  of 
old  canvas,  with  no  one  to  help,  he  yet  managed  to  make 
pictures  which  were  the  marvel  of  all  who  saw  them. 
Before  he  was  twenty  he  had  made  enough  money  to  take 
him  to  Europe.  He  came  back  to  New  York,  but  finally 
married  and  settled  in  London,  where  he  has  since  lived. 

Method.  — Describe  the  picture.  What  country  is  this? 
Who  are  the  two  people  in  the  foreground?  For  what  are 
they  watching?  who  else  is  watching? 

If  the  children  have  not  already  learned  in  history  or  by 
reading  the  story  of  the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  tell 
them  now  of  the  second  and  anxiously  awaited  coming  of 
the  Mayflower. 

Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  tell  them  anything  of  the 
artist  must  be  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

Collect,  if  possible,  the  rest  of  his  pilgrim  series,  which 
includes  a charming  portrait  of  Bose  Standish  and  one  of 
Priscilla,  as  well  as  the  familiar  scenes.  (See  pp.  xvii, 
7,8,9.) 
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INDUSTRY—  PAUL  VERONESE 


Literature : 

History  of  Painting  in  Northern  Italy 


Ci 

Handbook  of  Painting 
Memoirs  of  Italian  Painters  . 

Stones  of  Venice 

Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  vol.  3 


owe  and  Cavalcaselle 
Kugler 
Jamieson 
R uskin 
Berenson 
Symonds 


Century,  vol.  22,  p.  581 ; Art  Journal,  vol.  10,  pp.  1,  33 


Stories  of  Arachne  in  the  various  books  of  mythology  : 
Emerton’s  Spiders. 

McCook’s  Old  Farm  Fairies,  and  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm. 
Madame  Arachne Celia  Thaxter 


“ Never  was  the  pomp  of  color  so  exalted  as  in  his  works, 
which  may  be  likened  to  concerts  of  enchanting  music.  . . . 
The  beauty  of  his  figures  is  more  addressed  to  the  senses 
than  to  the  soul,  though  even  the  most  superficial  of  his 
innumerable  works  have  a feeling  for  graces,  which  at  that 
time  had  entirely  departed  from  other  schools.”  — Kugler’ s 
Handbook. 

Paolo  Cagliari  (1528-1588)  was  called  Veronese  from  his 
birthplace,  Verona.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  life  except 
that  he  was  not  appreciated  in  his  birthplace;  that  in  Ven- 
ice, however,  Titian  was  his  friend,  and  that  there,  in  con- 
sequence, he  met  with  his  first  successes;  that  he  once 
travelled  to  Rome  in  the  suite  of  the  Venetian  ambassador; 
and  that  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  his  work  in 
Venice,  he  declined  the  invitation  of  Philip  the  Second  to 
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go  to  Spain.  But  that  he  was  prosperous  we  are  sure : 
and  that  he  was  happy  we  believe,  so  full  of  the  joy  of  life 
are  all  of  his  paintings. 

The  best  known  and  perhaps  his  masterpiece  is  the  huge 
“ Marriage  of  Cana,”  in  the  Louvre,  the  guests  of  which 
are  all  portraits,  Veronese  himself  being  represented  as 
playing  the  ’cello. 

Method.  — What  is  the  figure  doing?  Why  is  she  called 
Industry?  Is  she  beautiful?  Why?  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 


THE  SHEEPFOLD  — JAOQUE 


Literature  : 

Portfolio,  vol.  6,  p.  130. 
History  of  Modern  Painting 
History  of  French  Painting  . 
The  Lamb  . . 

Spring  (Sheep  shearing) 

The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes  . 
The  Weaver’s  Song  . 

New  Work  for  Pense  . Fn 


. . . Muther 

. . . Stranahan 

William  Blake 

From  The  Seasons,  Thomson 
A ndersen 

. Barry  Cornwall 
n Each  and  All,  Jane  Andrews 


Charles  Emile  Jacque  (1813-1894).  Until  his  own  death, 
Jacque  lived  on  in  the  little  house  in  Barbizon,  where  for 
so  many  years  Millet  struggled  with  poverty  and  worked. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  Millet’s  gift,  and  was 
always  his  warm  personal  friend. 

He  began  to  study  law  and  then  left  law  for  wood  en- 
graving. For  seven  years  after  this  he  served  in  the  army. 
But  always  he  was  the  artist.  Finally,  when  he  had  served 
out  his  army  time,  all  his  energies  were  again  turned  into 
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his  engraving  and  painting.  He  is  best  known  as  a painter 
of  cows  and  sheep.  But  he  is  also  called  the  Raphael  of 
Pigs,  so  charming  and  ideal  are  his  pictures  of  them.  He 
managed  to  invest  them  with  almost  a touch  of  poetry. 

Stranalian  says,  “ Jacque  has  an  appreciation  of  the  sen- 
timent that  requires  that  the  pail  at  the  well,  the  hoe  or 
the  rake  incidentally  left,  should  have  the  associations  of 
use  and  wear,  and  feels  the  greater  worth  of  the  old  dog, 
whose  decrepitude  suggests  many  years  of  faithfulness.” 

It  is  told  of  him  that  buying  an  old  dog  for  a model,  his 
neighbors,  thinking  that  he  must  have  a love  for  such  ani- 
mals, brought  them  to  him  in  great  numbers,  much  to  his 
dismay. 

Method.  — What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  What  time 
of  the  year?  Why?  How  do  sheep  prepare  themselves  for 
winter?  What  does  the  farmer  do  for  him?  Why?  Is  the 
sheepfold  old  or  new?  Why  do  you  think  so?  Who 
painted  it?  Whose  friend  was  Jacque?  Where  did  they 
both  live? 

Secure  a loan  exhibition  of  other  sheep  pictures.  Those 
of  Millet,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Dupre,  Mauve,  Lerolle,  and  Roll 
are  especially  beautiful.  Ask  which  they  like  best,  and 
why.  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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THE  FARMYARD  — ROLL 


Literature : 

History  of  Modern  Painting 
History  of  French  Painting 
The  Farmyard  Song  .... 

Milking 

The  Milkmaid 

The  Drovers  ) 

Among  the  Hills  S 

Our  Rural  Divinities,  Birds  and  Poets 


Muther 
Stranahan 
J.  T.  Trowbridge 
Celia  Thaxter 
Austin  Dobson 

Whittier 

John  Burroughs 


Alfred  Philippe  Roll  (1847-  ).  “Roll,  through  his 

comprehension  of  lucid  sunshine  and  keen  breathable  atmos- 
phere, loves  all  forms  of  open  air  scenes.  . . . But,  be  it 
in  interiors  or  in  the  open  air  of  the  street,  he  gives,  usu- 
ally on  large  canvases,  with  deep  and  simple  sympathy, 
without  false  sentiment,  the  severe  forms  of  popular  labors, 
popular  sufferings,  and,  at  times,  popular  joys,  with  a keen 
penetration  of  actual  movement,  and  bears  well  the  test 
that  an  artistes  measure  is  his  discernment  of  the  characters 
that  he  represents.”  — Stranahan. 

Method.  — Develop  the  meaning  of  the  picture. 

What  will  become  of  each  of  these  animals  in  the  winter? 
(See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 


DECEMBER 

(Christmas) 


DECEMBER 


(Christmas) 

Ben  Hur 

Tiny  Tim;  in  Christmas  Carol 
The  Fir  Tree;  in  Last  Dream  of  the  £ 
Old  Oak  > 

Story  of  Christmas  ; in  The  Story  Hour 
Christmas  in  Bethlehem,  St.  Nicholas, 
vol.  24,  p.  92. 

Christmas,  Sketch  Book 
Night  before  Christmas;  in  Whittier’s 
Child  Life 

Christmas  Greeting  .... 

Old  Christmas 


Wallace 

Dickens 

A ndersen 

Mrs.  Wig  gin 

Washington  Irving 

Lucy  Larcorn 
Mary  Howitt 


IIOL  Y FAMIL  Y—  MURILLO 


Literature  : 

Spanish  Masters  . . . . . . . Washburn 

Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain  . . Stirling-Maxicell 

Murillo Minor  (Great  Artist  Series) 

Murillo  ........  Siceelser 

Biographies  of  the  Fine  Arts  . . . Spooner 

Murillo’s  Trance,  “ Cartoons  ” . . . Mrs.  Preston 

Portfolio,  vol.  8,  p.  165;  Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  21,  pp.  67, 
90;  vol.  26,  p.  243;  Harper,  vol.  71,  p.  938 ; Catholic  World, 
vol.  29,  p.  820. 

“ Now  let  us  speak  of  Murillo  in  our  gentlest  tones.  Velas- 
quez is  in  art  an  eagle;  Murillo  is  an  angel.  One  admires 
Velasquez  and  adores  Murillo.  By  his  canvases  we  know 
him  as  if  he  had  lived  among  us.  He  was  handsome,  good, 
and  virtuous.  He  was  born  to  paint  the  sky.  Fortune 
gave  him  a mild  and  serene  genius,  which  bore  him  to  God 
on  the  wings  of  a tranquil  inspiration,  and  yet  his  most 
admirable  paintings  breathe  an  air  of  gentle  sweetness 
which  inspire  sympathy  and  affection  even  before  admira- 
tion. A simple  nobility  and  elegance  of  outline,  an  expres- 
sion full  of  sprightliness  and  grace,  and  inexpressible 
harmony  of  colors,  — these  are  the  qualities  that  impress 
one  at  first  sight;  but  the  more  one  looks  at  the  paintings, 
the  more  one  discovers;  and  surprise  is  transformed  little 
by  little  into  a delicious  sense  of  pleasure.  His  saints 
have  a benign  aspect,  cheering  and  consoling;  his  angels, 
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whom  he  groups  with  marvellous  ability,  make  one’s  lips 
tremble  with  a desire  to  kiss  them ; his  virgins,  clothed  in 
white,  with  long,  flowing  draperies  of  azure,  with  their 
great  black  eyes,  their  clasped  hands,  delicate,  graceful,  and 
ethereal,  make  one’s  heart  tremble  with  their  beauty  and 
one’s  eyes  fill  with  tears.  He  combines  the  truth  of  Velas- 
quez, the  vigor  of  Kibera,  the  harmonious  transparency  of 
Titian,  and  the  brilliant  vivacity  of  Eubens.  . . . [Of  an 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Madrid.]  I was  filled  with  an 
inexpressible  love  for  that  face.  More  than  once  as  I looked 
at  it  I felt  the  tears  coursing  down  my  cheeks.  . . . My 
heart  was  softened  and  my  mind  was  lifted  to  a plane  of 
thought  higher  than  any  I had  before  reached  — a new  feel- 
ing of  prayer,  a desire  to  love,  to  do  good,  to  suffer  for 
others,  to  elevate  my  mind  and  heart.  . . . 

“ One  should  see  on  a Sunday  the  children,  the  girls,  and 
the  poor  women  before  these  pictures  — see  how  their  faces 
light  up,  and  hear  the  sweet  words  upon  their  lips.  Murillo 
is  a saint  to  them,  and  they  speak  his  name  with  a smile, 
as  if  to  say,  ‘ He  is  ours ! ’ and  in  so  saying  they  look  as  if 
they  were  performing  an  act  of  reverence.  The  artists  do 
not  all  regard  him  in  the  same  manner,  but  they  love  him 
above  all  others,  and  they  are  not  able  to  divorce  their 
admiration  from  their  love.”  — Edmondo  de  Amicis. 

Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo  (1617-1682)  was  a native  of 
Seville,  where,  too,  he  early  learned  the  technique  of  his 
profession  in  those  days,  drawing,  cleaning  brushes,  grind- 
ing colors,  and  the  like.  He  earned  his  living  by  painting 
pictures  rapidly  for  the  weekly  market.  When  Moya  re- 
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turned  to  Seville  with  copies  of  the  paintings  of  Van  Dyck 
and  of  other  Flemish  artists,  Murillo  saw  his  own  lack,  and 
determined  to  go  to  Rome.  He  walked  over  the  Sierras  to 
Madrid,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  great 
Velasquez.  He  persuaded  Murillo  to  remain  with  him. 

Here  Murillo  made  marvellous  progress  with  almost  no 
teaching  except  such  as  he  obtained  indirectly  by  copying 
the  works  of  the  masters  whom  he  most  loved,  viz.,  Van 
Dyck,  Ribera,  and  Velasquez  himself.  He  returned  to 
Seville,  and  was  immediately  successful  in  the  practice  of 
his  art.  While  employed  in  painting  the  “Marriage  of 
St.  Catharine,”  at  Cadiz,  he  fell  from  the  scaffold.  His 
few  remaining  hours  were  passed  in  prayer. 

Method. — Of  whom  is  this  the  picture?  How  is  the 
Christ  Child  supported?  In  what  direction  must  each  of 
the  others  look  in  order  to  look  at  him?  (Upward.)  What 
is  the  little  St.  John  doing?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
cross?  the  scroll  (a  reminder  of  the  Old  Testament  prophe- 
cies)? the  lamb?  Who  is  holding  St.  John?  Who  was 
St.  Elizabeth?  What  does  she  seem  to  be  thinking?  and 
the  mother?  What  do  you  see  above?  Who  painted  this 
picture? 

See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9,  for  further  suggestions. 
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MADONNA  — BOUGUEREAU 

Literature : 

History  of  Modern  Painting  ....  Muther 

History  of  French  Painting  ....  Stranahan 

Munsey’s  Magazine,  vol.  7,  p.  555;  Portfolio,  vol.  6,  p.  42; 
Princeton  Review,  1894 ; Cosmopolitan,  vol.  8,  p.  259. 

“ Some  critics  and  many  artists  profess  an  aversion  for  this 
painter  because  his  work  has  not  the  qualities  of  rougher 
and  more  passionate  art,  and  because  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  winning  the  admiration  of  multitudes  who  do  not 
know  very  much  about  the  fine  arts.  In  answer  to  this  let 
me  observe  that  an  artist  ought  never  to  be  blamed- because 
he  is  not  some  other  kind  of  a man ; the  only  question 
which  concerns  the  critic  is  whether  the  painter  is,  or  is 
not,  good  in  his  own  kind;  and  again  that  true  criticism 
ought  to  place  itself  resolutely  above  the  jealousies  of 
artists.  . . . Bouguereau  has  not  sufficient  strength  of  real- 
ism for  subjects  frankly  taken  from  the  actual  world,  but 
when  reality  is  not  wanted  his  idealism  is  very  valuable. 
I cannot  imagine  a better  painter  for  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  and  churches.  The  worshipper  does  not  want  to 
see  the  Holy  Virgin  as  the  carpenter’s  wife  at  Nazareth, 
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he  wants  to  be  helped  so  that  his  imagination  may  realize 
what  to  him  is  more  than  half  divine  — woman,  indeed,  in 
form,  but  raised  far  above  earthly  humanity  by  heavenly 
grace  and  favor. 

“ Bouguereau’s  Virgins  are,  I should  suppose,  exactly 
what  a modern  Roman  Catholic  would  feel  to  be  most  in 
unison  with  his  thought.  ...  In  all  of  these  pictures  a 
graceful  and  highly  refined  conception  is  sustained  by 
execution  which  is  absolutely  perfection  in  its  own  kind, 
beautiful  painting  and  drawing  together,  to  which  in  back- 
ground decorations  of  stone  and  marble  the  artist  adds  the 
severer  test  of  an  architect.”  — P.  G.  Hamerton.  [In  the 
Princeton  Review,  1878.] 

William  Adolphe  Bouguereau  (1825-  ) adopted  art\s 

a profession  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  parents,  who 
then  compelled  him  to  support  himself.  This  he  did  easily, 
going  to  a place  that  no  artist  had  before  visited  and  paint- 
ing portraits  at  three  dollars  each.  He  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome , which  gave  him  the  usual  four  years’  study  in  Italy. 

Method.  — Of  what  is  this  a picture?  How  do  you  know? 
Do  you  like  it?  Why?  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 

CHRIST  AXD  THE  DOCTORS  — HOFMANN 

Literature : 

Catholic  World,  vol.  60,  p.  653. 

“ The  ideal  beauty  of  the  Boy  Christ  is  beyond  description, 
— the  graceful  figure,  the  perfect  head,  the  peculiarly  trans- 
parent, spirituelle  beauty  of  the  complexion,  the  delicate 
features  and  thoughtful  brow,  the  wisdom  and  fire  of  the 
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dark  eyes,  the  light  of  divine  intellect  upon  the  face  of  this 
wondrous  Child,  the  revelation  of  the  Messiah  to  the  doc- 
tors of  law. 

“We,  too,  find  ourselves,  as  it  were,  hanging  upon  his 
words  as  the  elders  did,  scarcely  daring  to  stir  lest  the 
vision  vanish,  yet  almost  ready  to  assert  that  which  would 
proclaim  it  no  vision  — that  the  tint  of  color  comes  and 
goes  in  the  sensitive  face.  . . . 

“ We  watch  the  expression  of  the  doctors,  also.  That  pro- 
found thinker  at  the  left  . . . absently  strokes  his  beard, 
resting  his  elbow  upon  the  open  book  on  the  reading-desk, 
while  his  deep-set  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  Child.  Notice  the 
look  of  interest  and  surprise  upon  the  face  of  the  man  just 
behind.  . . . And  the  patriarch  in  the  centre,  who  leans 
upon  a staff  and  listens  with  the  shrewd  calculating  air  of 
one  who  would  detect  flaws  in  the  reasoning  of  this  elo- 
quent young  expounder  of  the  law.  See  the  fair-minded 
philosopher  beside  him,  who  interrogates  Christ  with  earn- 
est sincerity;  and  the  sage  seated  in  the  foreground  with 
the  book  upon  his  knees,  who,  looking  from  the  ancient 
prophecies  to  the  Child,  marvels  at  his  wisdom  and  his 
answers ! ” — Catholic  World,  February,  1895. 

Heinrich  Hofmann  (1824-  ) is  professor  of  painting 

as  well  as  a painter,  still  living  in  Dresden. 

Method.  — Read  or  tell  the  children  the  story  of  the  find- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  Temple. 

Develop  the  composition,  which  is  clearly  given  in  the 
extract  from  the  Catholic  World,  by  asking  about  each  of 
the  figures  in  turn.  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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CHRISTMAS  CHIMES — BLASHPIELD 

If  one  excepts  such  references  as  a note  in  Open  Letters , 
Century,  December,  1892,  there  is  scarcely  any  available 
literature  for  this  remarkable  New  York  painter,  whose 
pictures  rank  high  in  that  land  of  artists,  France,  and 
some  of  whose  beautiful  work  adorns  the  National  Library. 

He  was  born  in  1848  and  educated  in  the  studios  of 
W.  M.  Hunt,  Bonnat,  and  Gerome.  This  particular 
picture  was  painted  in  Paris,  but  the  studies  for  the  bells 
were  made  in  Florence,  Giotto’s  Tower,  and  St.  Nicholas 
in  Blois. 

Method. — Of  what  is  this  a picture?  What  do  the 
angels  seem  to  be  saying?  What  else  joins  in  the  happy 
chorus? 

Make  emphatic  the  message  of  good-will  toward  men, 
which  is  the  real  significance  of  the  picture.  (See  pp. 
xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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ANGEL  — FRA  ANGELICO 


Literature  : 

Handbook  of  Painting 
Fra  Angelico 
Fra  Angelico 
Mornings  in  Florence 
Midsummer  of  Italian  Art 
Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters 
History  of  Painting  in  Northern 

Italy  ....  . Crowe  and  Caralcaselle 

Renaissance  in  Italy,  vol.  3 Symonds 

Makers  of  Florence Mrs.  Oliphant 

Century,  vol.  16,  p.  616;  Catholic  World,  vol.  4,  p.  671. 


. . . . Kugler 

Phillimore  (Great  Artist  Series) 
. . . . Sweetser 

. John  Ruskin 
Stearns 

. Mrs.  Jameson 


This  angel  is  one  of  the  twelve  which  make  a surround- 
ing arch  for  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

“ In  the  heads  of  his  young  angels,  in  the  purity  and  beati- 
tudes of  his  saints,  he  has  never  been  excelled,  — not  even 
by  Raphael.”  — Mrs.  Jameson. 

“ By  no  other  hand  are  these  beings  of  another  sphere  de- 
picted so  genuinely  as  the  gentle  guardians  of  man.  . . . 
They  invariably  have  an  angelic  individuality  which  takes 
the  feelings  captive.”  — Kugler. 

“The  angels  of  Angelico,  with  the  flame  on  their  white 
foreheads  waving  brighter  as  they  move,  and  the  sparkles 
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streaming  from  their  purple  wings  like  the  glitter  of  many 
suns  upon  a sounding  sea,  listening,  in  the  pauses  of  alter- 
nate song,  for  the  prolonging  of  the  trumpet  blast,  and  the 
answering  of  psaltery  and  cymbal  throughout  the  endless 
deed  and  throughout  all  the  star  shores  of  Heaven.”  — 
Buskin , in  Modern  Painters. 

“ The  full  outpouring  of  the  sacred  spirit  that  there  is  in 
Angelico.”  — Buskin,  in  Modern  Painters. 

“The  life  of  Angelico  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  the 
endeavor  to  imagine  the  beings  belonging  to  another  world. 
By  purity  of  life,  habitual  elevation  of  thought,  and  natural 
sweetness  of  disposition,  he  was  enabled  to  express  the 
sacred  affections  upon  the  human  countenances  as  no  one 
ever  did  before  or  since.  In  order  to  effect  clearer  distinc- 
tions between  heavenly  beings  and  those  of  this  earth,  he 
represents  the  former  as  clothed  in  draperies  of  the  purest 
color,  crowned  with  glories  of  burnished  gold,  and  entirely 
shadowless.  With  exquisite  choice  of  gesture  and  disposi- 
tion of  folds  of  drapery,  this  mode  of  treatment  gives 
perhaps  the  best  idea  of  spiritual  beings  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  forming.  It  is  therefore  a true  ideal; 
but  the  mode  in  which  it  is  arrived  at  (being  so  far  me- 
chanical and  contradictory  of  the  appearances  of  nature) 
necessarily  precludes  those  who  practise  it  from  being  com- 
plete masters  of  their  art.  It  is  always  childish,  but  beau- 
tiful in  its  childishness.”  — Buskin,  in  Modern  Painters. 

Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole  (1387-1455)  (surnamed  because 
of  his  saintly  character  “ Angelico  ”)  was  an  Italian  Domini- 
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can  monk.  He  is  said  always  to  have  said  a prayer  before 
beginning  to  paint.  “The  life  of  this  really  angelic 
father, 99  says  Vasari,  “was  devoted  to  the  service  of  God, 
the  benefit  of  the  world,  and  duty  toward  his  neighbor. 
He  shunned  the  worldly  in  all  things,  and  during  his  pure 
and  simple  life  was  such  a friend  to  the  poor  that  I think 
his  soul  must  now  be  in  Heaven.  He  painted  incessantly, 
but  would  never  lay  his  hand  to  any  but  a sacred  subject; 
he  might  have  had  wealth,  but  he  scorned  it,  saying  that 
true  riches  were  to  be  found  in  content.  He  might  have 
ruled  over  many,  but  he  would  not,  saying  that  obedience 
was  easier  and  less  liable  to  error.  He  might  have  enjoyed 
dignities,  but  disdained  them,  affirming  that  the  only  dig- 
nity he  sought  was  to  avoid  hell  and  gain  Heaven.  He 
was  wont  to  say  that  the  practice  of  art  required  repose  and 
holy  thoughts,  and  that  he  who  would  depict  the  acts  of 
Christ  must  learn  to  live  with  Christ.” 

Method.  — Show  the  children  as  many  of  the  angels  as  is 
possible,  and  allow  them  to  choose  their  favorites.  Tell 
them  the  story  of  his  life,  giving  to  them  some  idea  of 
monastic  life.  Bead  to  them  portions,  at  least,  of  Vasari’s 
account  given  above,  and  perhaps  even  bits  from  Buskin. 
(See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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Literature : 

Leonardo  da  Vinci Muntz 

Midsummer  of  Italian  Art  ....  Stearns 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  vol.  3 Symonds 

History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
Memoirs  of  Italian  Painters  ....  Mrs.  Jameson 

Five  Painters Eastlake 

Renaissance  Studies  in  Art  and  Poetry  . Walter  Pater 

Italy Taine 

Old  Painters Lee 

Handbook  of  Painting Kugler 

Biographies  of  the  Fine  Arts  ....  Spooner 


Leonardo  da  Vinci  . . . Richter  (Great  Artist  Series) 

Art  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  45  ; vol.  1 1,  p.  97  ; vol.  46,  p.  166 ; Port- 
folio, vol.  2,  p.  13 ; vol.  24,  p.  153;  Atlantic  Monthly,  1893, 
vol.  73,  p.  414 ; Monist,  vol.  4,  p.  507  ; Living  Age,  vol.  124,  p.  643  ; 
Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  38,  p.  411 ; Catholic  World,  vol. 
60,  p.  235;  Century,  vol.  19,  p.  838;  Scribner,  vol.  17,  p.  337. 
Mona  Lisa  ......  James  Russell  Lowell 

Mona  Lisa’s  Picture.  “ Cartoons  ” . Margaret  J.  Preston 

“ His  highest  triumph  was  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa.  All 
description  of  it  would  be  in  vain.  As  the  countenance  of 
the  Sistine  Madonna  represents  the  purest  maidenliness,  so 
we  see  here  the  most  beautiful  woman,  — worldly,  earthly, 
without  sublimity,  without  enthusiasm, — but  with  a calm, 
restful  placidity  about  her  which  makes  us  stand  before  her 
^with  endless  delight. ”■ — Hermann  Grimm. 

“ The  eyes  had  that  moisture  and  sparkle  which  we  see 
continually  in  nature,  and  which  cannot  be  rendered  with- 
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out  the  greatest  subtlety.  The  lashes,  showing  how  the 
hairs  grew  in  the  skin,  — in  one  part  thicker,  in  another 
thinner,  and  following  the  curve  of  the  pores,  — could  not 
be  more  natural.  The  nose,  with  its  nostrils,  pink  and 
tender,  seemed  to  be  alive.  The  mouth,  with  its  line  of 
separation,  and  its  extremities  united  by  the  red  of  the  lips 
with  the  carnations  of  the  face,  seemed  not  color,  but  really 
flesh.  In  the  dimple  of  the  throat,  if  you  looked  carefully, 
you  saw  the  pulse  beat;  and,  in  truth,  you  might  say  that 
it  was  painted  in  a manner  to  make  any  artificer  fear  and 
tremble,  be  he  whom  he  might.  He  employed  also  this 
artifice  that,  Madonna  Lisa  being  most  beautiful,  he  had 
some  one  who,  while  he  drew  her,  sang  or  made  music  on 
some  instrument,  and  buffoons  who  kept  her  merry,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  gravity  which  painting  gives  to  portraiture;  and 
in  this  work  of  Leonardo  there  was  a smile  so  charming 
that  it  was  a thing  more  divine  than  human  to  see,  and  it 
was  held  so  wonderful  a thing  that  the  living  person  could 
not  be  beyond  it.”  — Vasari. 

Mrs.  Preston  (“  Cartoons  ”)  makes  Leonardo  say : — 

“ Nothing  that  my  pencil  ever  touches 
Is  wholly  done.  There’s  some  evasive  grace 
Always  beyond,  which  still  I fail  to  reach 
As,  heretofore,  I’ve  failed  to  hold  and  fix 
Your  Mona  Lisa’s  changeful  loveliness. 

Why  think  of  it,  my  lord.  Here’s  Nature’s  self 
Has  patient  wrought  these  two  and  twenty  years 
With  subtlest  transmutations,  making  her 
Your  pride,  the  pride  of  Florence,  and  — my  despair.” 

“‘La  Gioconde  ’ is,  in  the  truest  sense,  Leonardo’s  mas- 
terpiece, the  revealing  instance  of  his  mode  of  thought  and 
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work.  We  all  know  the  face  and  hands  of  the  figure,  set  in 
its  marble  chair,  in  that  cirque  of  fantastic  rocks,  as  in 
some  faint  light  under  sea.  Perhaps  of  all  ancient  pictures 
time  has  chilled  it  least.  As  often  happens  with  works  in 
which  invention  seems  to  have  reached  its  limit,  there  is 
an  element  in  it  given  to,  not  invented,  by  the  master.  In 
an  inestimable  folio  of  drawings  . . . were  certain  designs 
by  Verrocchio,  faces  of  such  impressive  beauty  that  Leon- 
ardo in  his  boyhood  copied  them  many  times.  It  is  hard 
not  to  connect  with  these  designs  of  the  elder  by -past  mas- 
ter, as  with  its  germinal  principle,  the  unfathomable  smile, 
always  with  a touch  of  something  sinister  in  it,  which  plays 
over  all  Leonardo’s  work.  Besides,  the  picture  is  a por- 
trait. Prom  childhood  we  see  this  image  defining  itself  on 
the  fabric  of  his  dreams;  and,  but  for  express  historical 
testimony,  we  might  fancy  that  this  was  but  his  ideal  lady 
embodied  and  beheld  at  last.  What  was  the  relationship  of  a 
living  Florentine  to  this  creature  of  his  thought?  By  what 
strange  affinities  had  she  and  the  dream  grown  thus  apart, 
yet  so  closely  together?  Present  from  the  first,  incorporeal 
in  Leonardo’s  thought,  dimly  traced  in  the  designs  of 
Verrocchio,  she  is  found  present  at  last  in  II  Gioconde’s 
house. 

“ That  there  is  much  of  mere  portraiture  in  the  picture  is 
attested  by  the  legend  that  by  artificial  means  — the  pres- 
ence of  mimes  and  flute-players  — that  subtle  expression 
was  protracted  on  the  face.”  — Walter  Pater. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  had  from  the  beginning 
the  advantage  of  the  best  instruction.  As  a child,  he  was 
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particularly  proficient  in  mathematics.  He  invented  for 
himself  a musical  instrument,  resembling  a lyre,  to  which 
he  sung  songs,  the  words  and  music  of  which  he  composed 
himself.  But,  after  all,  it  was  art  that  he  liked  best  of  all. 
He  studied  under  Verrocchio,  who  almost  at  once  employed 
him  to  execute  an  angel  in  a large  picture  on  which  he  was 
then  engaged.  Leonardo’s  angel  so  far  surpassed  the  rest 
of  the  picture,  so  says  the  story,  that  Verrocchio,  enraged 
that  a child  should  thus  excel  him,  threw  away  his  palette 
and  spent  his  energies  from  that  time  on  in  sculpture  and 
design. 

His  father  asked  him  to  paint  something  on  a circular 
piece  of  wood  cut  from  an  old  fig  tree  on  his  estate.  Leo- 
nardo resolved  to  astonish  his  father.  He  determined  to 
compose  something  that  should  have  on  the  observer  the 
same  effect  as  that  of  the  Medusa  on  the  shield  of  Perseus. 
He  collected  together  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  insects,  and 
other  crawling  and  flying  things.  Out  of  these  he  com- 
pounded a monster  which  seemed  just  about  to  issue  from 
the  shield.  When  he  had  finished  it,  he  led  his  father  into 
the  room.  The  terror  and  horror  of  the  latter  proved  how 
successful  the  lad  must  have  been.  The  original  has  dis- 
appeared, but  the  “ Medusa’s  Head  ” in  Florence  undoubt- 
edly owes  its  power  to  these  early  studies  of  his. 

In  Milan,  where  he  resided  at  the  court  of  the  duke,  he 
painted  several  famous  works,  the  greatest  being,  without 
doubt,  “The  Last  Supper.”  This  was  painted  in  oils  on 
the  walls  of  a convent  a little  distance  out  from  Milan.  It 
has  met  with  misfortune  after  misfortune,  the  most  fatal  of 
which  was  undoubtedly  its  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
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French  soldiers,  who  turned  the  room  into  a stable.  It  is 
said  to  be  a wreck ; but  no  one  can  look  at  it  even  yet  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  conception. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was,  in  a great  measure,  absorbed  with 
rivalries  between  himself  and  Michelangelo,  just  as,  later, 
the  latter  quarrelled  with  the  growing  fame  of  Raphael. 
At  last,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  this,  he  left  Rome  for 
the  court  of  the  French  king,  in  whose  arms,  it  is  said,  he 
died. 

“He  was  the  miracle  of  that  age  of  miracles, ” writes 
Mrs.  Jameson;  “ardent  and  versatile  as  youth;  patient  and 
persevering  as  age ; a most  profound  and  original  thinker ; 
the  greatest  mathematician  and  the  most  ingenious  mechanic 
of  his  time  — architect,  chemist,  engineer,  musician,  poet, 
painter!  we  are  not  only  astounded  by  the  variety  of  his 
natural  gifts  and  acquired  knowledge,  but  by  the  practical 
direction  of  his  amazing  powers.  The  extracts  that  have 
been  published  from  MSS.  now  existing  in  his  own  hand- 
writing show  him  to  have  anticipated,  by  the  force  of  his 
own  intellect,  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  made  since 
his  time.” 

‘Of  The  Last  Supper.’  — “He  here  gave  expression  to  the 
exact  moment  of  time  best  adapted  to  animate  his  history, 
which  is  the  moment  when  the  Redeemer  addresses  his  dis- 
ciples, saying,  ‘One  of  you  will  betray  me.’  Then  each  of 
his  innocent  followers  is  seen  to  start  as  if  struck  with  a 
thunderbolt;  those  at  a distance  seem  to  interrogate  their 
companions,  as  if  they  must  have  mistaken  what  he  had 
said;  others,  according  to  their  natural  dispositions,  appear 
variously  affected:  one  of  them  swooned  away,  one  stands 
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lost  in  astonishment,  a third  rises  in  indignation,  while  the 
very  simplicity  and  candor  depicted  on  the  countenance  of 
a fourth  seems  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion. 
But  Judas  instantly  draws  in  his  countenance  and,  while  he 
appears  as  if  attempting  to  give  it  an  air  of  innocence,  the 
eye  rests  upon  him  in  a moment  as  the  undoubted  traitor. 
Vinci  himself  used  to  observe  that  for  the  space  of  a whole 
year  he  employed  his  time  in  meditating  how  he  could  best 
give  expression  to  the  features  of  so  bad  a heart,  and  that 
being  accustomed  to  frequent  a place  where  the  worst  char- 
acters were  known  to  assemble,  he  there  met  with  a physi- 
ognomy suited  to  his  purpose,  to  which  he  also  added  the 
features  of  many  others.  In  the  figures  of  the  two  Saints 
James,  presenting  fine  forms,  most  appropriate  to  the  char- 
acters, he  availed  himself  of  the  same  plan;  and  being 
unable,  w*ith  the  utmost  diligence,  to  invest  that  of  Christ 
with  a superior  air  to  the  rest,  he  left  it  unfinished,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  though  Armenini  pronounced  it  exquisitely 
complete.  The  rest  of  the  picture  — the  table-cloth  with  its 
folds,  the  whole  of  the  utensils,  the  table,  the  architecture, 
the  distribution  of  the  lights,  the  perspective  of  the  ceiling 
: — all  was  conducted  with  the  most  exquisite  care;  all  was 
worthy  of  the  finest  pencil  in  the  world.”  — Lanzi. 

Method.  — This  is  a picture  not  at  first  sight  interesting 
to  children.  A little  skill  on  your  part  will,  however, 
invest  it  with  all  the  mysterious  charm  that  it  has  kept 
all  these  years  for  those  who  give  to  it  more  than  a pass- 
ing look.  Show  them  at  the  same  time  a picture  of  the 
“ Madonna  of  the  Rocks,”  of  Lucrezia  Crivelli  (La  Belle 
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Ferronniere),  of  a drawing  of  a woman’s  head,  published 
by  the  Perry  Company,  letting  them  discover  for  them- 
selves the  remarkable  resemblance,  particularly  in  the 
smile,  between  these  women.  Tell  them,  then,  that  two  of 
these  are  good  portraits,  tell  them  of  Verrocchio’s  drawings, 
made  long  before  either  of  them  could  have  seen  the  Mona 
Lisa,  of  the  four  long  years  that  he  patiently  worked  over 
the  portrait,  not  deeming  it  finished  at  the  end  of  four 
years  even,  and  of  the  means  that  he  took  to  preserve  on 
her  face  the  wonderful  smile  that  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  lady,  but  of  which  Leonardo  had  dreamed  almost  before 
her  birth.  If  now  they  are  not  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful  lady,  then  it  must  be  because  you  yourself  are 
destitute  of  imagination,  for  childhood  revels  in  mysteries. 

Does  she  smile  with  her  eyes  or  mouth,  or  both  together? 
How  shall  we  find  out?  Cover  each  separately,  noticing 
the  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  each. 

The  life  of  so  wonderful  a man  as  Leonardo  cannot  fail 
to  interest  the  children.  They  should  become  familiar  with 
other  pictures  of  his,  certainly  “The  Last  Supper,”  and 
probably  the  “Medusa’s  Head.”  (See  also  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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“ The  sibyls,  according  to  the  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
stand  next  in  dignity  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  their  office  to  foretell  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  to 
the  heathens,  as  it  was  that  of  the  prophets  to  announce  it 
to  the  Jews.  . . . The  authority  of  the  sibylline  writings 
with  the  pagans  soon  suggested  the  pious  fraud  of  interpo- 
lating them;  the  direct  allusions  to  the  Messiah  that  they 
contain  are  supposed  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  second 
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century.  . . . The  circumstance  of  their  appearing  in  art 
equal  in  rank  with  the  prophets  may  have  arisen  from  the 
manner  in  which  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  the  Erythraean 
sibyl’s  testimony  immediately  before  he  adverts  to  that 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.”  — Sir  Charles 
Eastlake. 

“This  is  one  of  the  sibyls  in  the  series  of  sibyls  and 
prophets,  painted  by  Michelangelo  on  the  curved  part  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

“ These  are  among  the  most  wonderful  forms  that  modern 
art  has  called  into  life.  They  are  all  seated  and  employed 
in  contemplating  books  or  antique  rolls  of  manuscript,  with 
genii  in  attendance.  These  mighty  beings  sit  before  us, 
looking  down  with  solemn  meditative  aspects,  or  upwards 
with  inspired  looks  that  see  into  futurity.  All  their  forms 
are  massive  and  sublime,  all  are  full  of  varied  and  indi- 
vidual character.”  — Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters, 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

“ To  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment,  to  catch  the  slightest  of 
his  perfections,  would  be  glory  and  distinction  enough  for 
an  ambitious  man.”  — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

“ The  prophets  and  sibyls  in  the  triangular  compartments 
of  the  curved  portion  of  the  ceiling  are  the  largest  figures 
in  the  whole  work;  these,  too,  are  among  the  most  won- 
derful forms  that  modern  art  has  called  into  life.  They 
are  all  represented  seated,  employed  with  books  or  rolled 
manuscripts;  genii  stand  near  or  behind  them.  These 
mighty  beings  sit  before  us  pensive,  meditative,  inquiring, 
or  looking  upward  with  inspired  countenances.  Their 
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forms  and  movements,  indicated  by  tlie  grand  lines  and 
masses  of  the  drapery,  are  majestic  and  dignified.  We  see 
in  them  beings  who,  while  they  feel  and  bear  the  sorrows 
of  a corrupt  and  sinful  world,  have  power  to  look  for  con- 
solation into  the  secrets  of  the  future.  Yet  the  greatest 
variety  prevails  in  the  attitudes  and  expressions  — each 
figure  is  full  of  individuality.  . . . The  sibyls  are  equally 
characteristic : the  Persian  — a lofty,  majestic  woman,  very 
aged ; the  Erythraean  — full  of  power,  like  the  warrior  god- 
dess of  wisdom;  the  Delphic  — like  Cassandra,  youthfully 
soft  and  graceful,  but  with  strength  to  bear  the  awful  seri- 
ousness of  revelation.  ” — Kugler. 

“The  Sibylla  Delphica,  with  waving  hair  escaping  from 
her  turban,  is  a beautiful  young  being  — the  most  human 
of  all  — gazing  into  vacancy  of  futurity.  She  holds  a 
scroll.”  — Lady  Eastlake. 

“ The  reading  of  the  lessons  began.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  lifeless  letters  of  the  missal; 
they  raised  themselves,  with  the  thought,  to  the  vast  uni- 
verse, which  Michelangelo  had  breathed  forth  in  colors 
upon  the  ceiling  and  the  walls.  I contemplated  his  mighty 
sibyls  and  wondrously  glgrious  prophets,  every  one  of  them 
a subject  for  a painting.”  — Improvisators,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen. 

“ In  the  prophets  and  sibyls  of  the  Sistine  some  of  the 
same  power  is  apparent,  combined  with  solemnity,  mystery, 
weirdness,  even  the  spirit  of  that  prophecy  which  charac- 
terized the  originals.  The  conceptions  are  lofty  to  sub- 
limity, nor  are  the  forms  at  all  unworthy  of  the  ideas  that 
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they  embody;  but  they  are  not  so  great  as  the  latter. 
Bouguereau  could  have  drawn  them  as  well;  Delacroix 
could  have  given  them  a more  harmonious  coloring;  Alfred 
Stevens  or  Carolus-Duran  could  have  painted  them  their 
garments  much  better;  but  all  of  them  together  could  not 
have  created  that  idea  of  mystery  and  power  which  attaches 
to  them.”  — J.  C.  van  Dyke. 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti  ( 1475-1564),  sculptor,  architect, 
painter,  and  poet,  was  of  noble  family.  His  father 
treated  his  taste  for  art  with  harshness  and  contempt.  But 
the  boy  persevered  in  secret  studies  and  progressed  so  rap- 
idly that  finally  Ghirlandajo  persuaded  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  study  in  his  studio,  paying  for  his  work  instead  of 
receiving  money  for  his  instruction.  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent was  so  impressed  with  his  extraordinary  power  that  he 
offered  to  take  entire  care  of  his  education.  He  treated 
him  as  his  own  son.  But,  of  course,  this  favor  roused  the 
jealousy  of  others.  In  a quarrel  one  of  his  companions  hit 
him  a blow  with  a mallet,  which  flattened  his  nose,  disfig- 
uring him  for  life.  Although  the  blow  was  not  unprovoked, 
the  young  man  was  banished. 

Pope  Julius  II  in  his  own  lifetime  began  the  work  on 
his  mausoleum.  For  this  Michelangelo  made  his  famous 
statue  of  Moses.  But  the  Pope  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
ominous  to  erect  a monument  during  his  lifetime.  He 
ceased  to  supply  the  artist  with  the  necessary  money  to 
carry  on  the  work.  On  one  occasion,  even,  Michelangelo 
found  it  impossible  to  see  him.  So  he  sent  him  a message, 
saying  that  the  next  time  his  Holiness  wished  to  see  him  he 
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would  have  to  seek  him  out  of  Florence.  The  Pope  at  once 
sent  five  messengers  for  him,  but  in  vain.  At  last  others 
persuaded  him  again  to  see  the  Pope.  When  he  came  into 
his  presence  he  was  at  supper.  Julius  spoke  to  him  angrily, 
but  Michelangelo,  who  never  did  things  by  halves,  fell  on 
his  knees,  saying : — 

“Holy  father,  my  offence  has  not  arisen  from  an  evil 
nature.  I could  no  longer  endure  the  insults  offered  me  in 
the  palace  of  your  Holiness.”  The  Pope  knit  his  brows  in 
silence.  Whereupon  one  of  the  bishops  said:  “Poor 
Michelangelo  erred  through  ignorance.  Artists  are  wont 
to  presume  too  much  upon  their  genius.”  The  irascible 
Pope  hit  the  poor  bishop  across  the  shoulders  with  his  staff, 
saying,  “It  is  thou  that  art  ignorant  and  presuming,  to 
insult  him  whom  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  honor ! ” 

Some  time  after  that,  at  the  Pope’s  command,  Michel- 
angelo began  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  of  which  this  figure,  the  Delphic  Sibyl,  is  a part. 
As  he  knew  nothing  of  the  technique  of  fresco  painting,  he 
invited  several  eminent  painters  to  help  him.  But,  feeling 
that  they  were  spoiling  his  designs,  in  a fit  of  impatience  he 
destroyed  all  that  they  had  done,  and  would  not  afterward 
even  allow  them  to  enter  the  door.  Then  he  began  himself 
to  do  the  entire  work,  even  to  the  grinding  of  the  colors, 
and  completed  the  whole  magnificent  work  in  an  incredibly 
short  time. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  for  nine  months, 
Michelangelo,  now  turned  engineer,  fortified  the  city 
against  the  attacks  of  their  armies.  When  at  last  the  city 
was  given  up  to  them  again,  Michelangelo  fled.  But  he 
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was  pardoned,  and  continued  from  that  time  on  in  high 
favor.  Pope  Julius  III  rose  always  at  his  approach, 
seated  him  at  his  right  hand,  and  talked  with  him  as  an 
equal,  while  crowds  of  cardinals  and  ambassadors  stood 
around  at  humble  distances.  The  Grand-Duke  Cosmo 
always  stood,  hat  in  his  hand,  while  speaking  with  him. 

His  masterpieces  are  the  “Last  Judgment”  and  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter. 

Method.  — Before  discussing  this  picture,  it  would  be 
well  to  give  the  children  some  idea  of  its  place  and 
raison  d’etre,  as  well  as  an  idea  of  the  great  man  who 
composed  it.  Show  them,  also,  pictures  of  the  “ Pantheon 
suspended  in  the  air,”  namely,  St.  Peter’s,  the  statues  of 
Moses,  of  David,  and  of  the  two  slaves.  The  “ Last  Judg- 
ment” is  considered  his  finest  painting,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  would  be  of  doubtful  utility  to  show  it.  But 
the  picture  of  the  “Three  Pates,”  although  not  executed  by 
his  hand,  will  be  very  interesting  to  them.  Direct  their 
attention  to  the  different  occupations  of  each  of  the  three 
figures,  Clotho,  to  the  right,  with  the  spindle ; Lachesis,  in 
the  centre,  with  gentle  mien,  holding  the  thread;  while 
Atropos,  the  fate  that  cannot  be  avoided,  cuts  the  thread 
of  life.  Let  them  notice  the  strong  resemblance  between 
the  faces.  The  story  goes  that  they  were  all  painted  from 
one  model,  — an  old  woman  who  offered  her  son  to  fight  for 
the  city  when  Michelangelo  was  conducting  the  defence  of 
Florence.  (See  also  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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World,  vol.  31,  p.  816;  Century,  vol.  21,  p.  164. 
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“ Here  the  Madonna,  in  a glory  of  cherubims,  standing  on 
the  clouds,  with  the  eternal  Son  in  her  arms,  appears  truly 
as  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  St.  Sistine  and  St.  Barbara  kneel 
at  the  sides.  These  two  figures  help  to  connect  the  com- 
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position  with  the  real  spectators.  A curtain,  drawn  back, 
encloses  them  on  each  side;  below  is  a light  parapet,  on 
which  two  beautiful  boy  angels  lean.  The  Madonna  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  creations  of  Raphael’s  pencil.  There 
is  something  indescribable  in  the  countenance,  which  ex- 
presses a timid  astonishment  at  the  miracle  of  her  own 
elevation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  freedom  and  dignity 
resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  her  divine  situation. 
The  Child  rests  naturally,  but  not  listlessly,  in  her  arms 
and  looks  down  upon  the  world  with  the  grandest  expres- 
sion. Never  has  the  loveliness  of  childhood  been  blended 
so  marvellously  with  a solemn  consciousness  of  a high 
calling  as  in  the  features  and  countenance  of  this  Child. 
The  eye  is  at  first  so  riveted  on  these  two  figures,  as  hardly 
to  do  justice  to  the  dignity  of  St.  Sixtus,  the  devotion  of 
St.  Barbara,  or  to  the  rapt  expression  of  the  two  angel 
children.  This  is  a rare  example  of  a picture  in  Raphael’s 
later  time  executed  by  his  own  hand.  No  design  of  the 
subject  . . . has  come  to  light.  The  execution  itself  evi- 
dently shows  that  the  picture  was  painted  without  any 
such  preparation.  Proofs  are  not  wanting  even  of  altera- 
tions in  the  original  composition.  The  two  angels  in  the 
lower  part  are  very  evidently  a later  addition  by  the 
master’s  hand.”  — Handbook  of  Painting,  Kugler . 

“ On  entering  . . . for  the  first  time  I . . . looked  round 
for  the  4 Madonna  del  Sisto,  ’ — literally  with  a kind  of  mis- 
giving. Familiar  as  the  form  might  be  to  the  eye  and  the 
fancy  . . . still  the  unknown  original  held  a sanctuary  in 
my  imagination,  like  the  mystic  Isis  behind  her  veil.  . . . 
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Yes,  there  she  was  indeed!  that  divinest  image  that  ever 
shaped  itself  in  palpable  hues  and  forms  to  the  living  eye ! 
What  a revelation  of  ineffable  grace  and  purity  and  truth 
and  goodness ! . . . when  I looked  up  at  it  to-day,  it  gave 
me  the  idea,  or  rather  the  feeling,  of  a vision  descending 
and  floating  down  upon  me.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  is 
quite  superhuman : to  say  that  it  is  beautiful  gives  no  idea 
of  it.  . . . There  is  such  a blessed  calm  in  every  feature ! 
And  the  eyes  beaming  with  a kind  of  internal  light  look 
straight  out  of  the  picture,  — not  at  you  or  me,  not  at  any- 
thing belonging  to  this  world,  — but  through  and  through 
the  universe.  The  unearthly  Child  is  a sublime  vision  of 
power  and  grandeur,  and  seems  not  so  much  supported  as 
enthroned  in  her  arms.  ...  St.  Barbara  . . . seems  to 
be  giving  a last  look  at  the  earth,  above  which  the  group 
is  raised  as  on  a hovering  cloud.  St.  Sixtus  is  evidently 
pleading  . . . for  the  congregation  of  sinners  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  kneeling  before  the  picture  — that  is,  for  us  — 
to  whom  he  points.  Finally,  the  cherubs  below,  with  their 
upward  look  of  rapture  and  wonder,  blending  the  most 
childish  innocence  with  a sublime  inspiration,  complete  the 
harmonious  whole,  uniting  heaven  with  earth/’  — Sketches 
of  Art,  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Raphael  Sanzio  (1483-1520).  On  a certain  Good  Friday, 
not  very  many  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America, 
there  was  born  into  the  family  of  an  artist,  a little  boy 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  painters.  It 
was  in  the  Italian  city  of  Urbino,  which  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  chief  centres  of  intellectual  and  artistic  activities. 
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In  this  favorable  environment,  taught  by  his  father, 
Raphael  spent  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  Later 
he  studied  and  worked  first  with  Perugino,  and  afterward 
in  Florence  and  Rome. 

Always  everybody  loved  him,  for  he  was.  beautiful, 
charming  in  his  manner,  and  kind  of  heart.  He  was  wel- 
comed as  an  equal  by  princes  and  scholars,  and  yet  he  was 
always  sincerely  modest.  He  lived  like  a prince,  with  his 
devoted  students  for  courtiers. 

He  died  on  a Good  Friday,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
from  a fever  which  lasted  only  ten  days.  His  body  was 
laid  in  state  in  his  studio,  with  his  last  great  unfinished 
picture,  “The  Transfiguration,”  at  his  head.  All  Rome 
came  to  see  for  the  last  time  the  divine  painter  whom  they 
loved  and  for  whom  they  mourned. 

Method.  — Secure  at  least  one  photograph  which  will 
show  the  cherub  heads  in  the  background.  Develop 
the  composition  of  the  picture  by  suggestive  questions. 
Let  the  children  compare  the  Madonna  with  others 
which  they  have  seen,  that  they  may  see  with  the  mind’s 
eye  the  unsurpassable  dignity,  modesty,  and  holiness  of 
this  figure.  The  Christ  Child  may  be  compared  with  other 
Christ  Childs  and  with  the  two  cherubs  in  the  same  way. 

X o one  who  loves  children  and  pictures  will  make  the 
great  mistake  of  letting  her  pupils  see  the  framework  of 
her  questions,  thus  allowing  the  conversation  to  become 
formal.  But  there  must  be  a framework  in  her  own  mind. 
A knowledge  of  composition  will  help  her  to  direct  the 
observation  of  the  children  that  they  may  really  see  the 
pictures;  but,  after  all,  it  is  the  message  of  the  painter 
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which  is  all-important.  To  understand  this  takes  intelli- 
gence and  soul  and  heart.  And  she  who  understands  by 
reason  of  this  head  and  heart  will  know  how,  and  how 
much,  to  interpret  to  the  child  — something  no  manual  can 
teach.  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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MADONNA  OF  THE  MEYER  FAMILY 

HANS  HOLBEIN 

Literature  : 

Holbein  and  his  Time Woltmann 

Hans  Holbein  ....  Cundall  (Great  Artist  Series) 
Biographies  of  the  Fine  Arts  ....  Spooner 

Art  Journal,  vol.  19,  p.  55;  Portfolio,  vol.  9,  p.  1 ; vol.  23, 
p.  131 ; Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  9,  pp.  194,  350  ; vol.  15,  pp.  1,  275 ; 
vol.  19,  p.  155;  vol.  49,  p.  45 ; New  England  Magazine,  vol.  10, 
p.  101 ; Catholic  World,  vol.  59,  p.  744. 

“According  to  family  tradition,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
burgomaster  (Jacob  Meyer  of  Basle)  was  sick  even  unto 
death,  and  through  . . . merciful  intercession  . . . was 
restored  to  his  parents,  who,  in  gratitude,  dedicated  this 
offering.  The  Child  in  her  (the  Madonna’s)  arms  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  Infant  Christ.  I have  fancied  as  I 
looked  on  the  picture,  that  it  may  be  the  poor  sick  child 
recommended  to  her  mercy,  for  the  face  is  very  pathetic; 
the  limbs  are  not  merely  delicate,  but  attenuated;  while  on 
comparing  it  with  the  robust  child  (the  little  brother  re- 
stored to  health)  who  stands  below,  the  resemblance  and 
the  contrast  are  both  striking.”  — From  Legends  of  the 
Madonna , Mrs.  Jameson. 
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“Most  of  Holbein’s  beads  are  not  beautiful  in  the  plastic 
sense  of  the  word,  but  none  the  less  they  are  singularly  in- 
teresting, for  under  their  very  ugliness  and  vulgarity  we 
find  the  thought  and  feeling  that  glorifies  everything.”  — 
Jules  Bastien- Lepage. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  while  the  child  in  the 
arms  is  the  sick  child,  the  boy  who  is  standing  is  the  same 
child  after  his  recovery.  But  the  earliest  records  all  speak 
of  the  picture  as  “ Maria  with  the  Holy  Child  ” or  “ Maria 
with  the  Infant  Christ.”  Moreover,  Holbein  was  always 
direct  and  simple  in  his  pictures.  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible that  he  would  ever  have  painted  anything  so  obscure. 

The  figure  on  the  right  of  the  Virgin  is  Burgomaster 
Jacob  Meyer,  a man  of  great  energy  and  ability,  one  of 
Holbein’s  early  patrons.  The  children  below  are  his  two 
sons.  On  the  other  side,  the  figure  nearest  the  Virgin,  with 
her  head  wrapped  with  linen  cloths,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  wife  of  the  burgomaster.  The  woman  next  is  his  sec- 
ond and  living  wife,  and  the  one  next  to  her,  his  daughter. 

Hans  Holbein  (1497?-1543)  was  the  favorite  son  of  a 
German  of  considerable  ability  as  an  artist,  but  with  small 
success  in  money  matters. 

The  son,  however,  managed  to  pick  up  an  excellent  edu- 
cation outside  as  well  as  inside  of  art.  One  of  his  early 
friends  was  the  great  Erasmns.  Through  him  he  came  to 
England  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  whose 
household  he  lived.  Most  of  his  famous  portraits  were 
painted  in  England,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  from 
the  plague.  Among  these  pictures  were  the  various  por- 
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traits  of  Henry  VIII,  with  whom  he  was  a great  favorite, 
his  numerous  wives,  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Before  Holbein  quitted  Basle  for  England,  he  determined 
to  give  the  people  a proof  of  his  ability.  On  the  forehead 
of  his  last  portrait  he  painted  a fly.  The  original  of  the 
portrait  attempted  to  brush  off  the  fly,  so  cleverly  was  it 
painted.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  when  the  news 
spread,  orders  began  to  pour  in,  in  order  to  keep  their  great 
painter  in  the  city. 

The  following  story  shows  that  Henry  VIII  appreciated 
his  value.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  one  of  his 
lords  complained  that  Holbein  had  thrown  him  downstairs 
that  he  answered  him  thus : — 

“You  have  not  to  do  with  Holbein,  but  with  me.  I tell 
you  of  seven  peasants  I can  make  seven  lords;  but  of  seven 
lords  I cannot  make  one  Holbein!  Begone!  ” 

Method.  — Of  whom  is  this  a picture?  At  whom  is  she 
looking?  Tell  them  the  different  figures  in  the  picture, 
and  so  much  of  his  life  as  you  deem  suitable.  (See  pp.  xvii, 
7,  8,  9.) 
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Biographies  of  the  Fine  Arts  . . Spooner 

Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters  . Mrs.  Jameson 

Two  Together Donald  G.  Mitchell 

Titian,  IIis  Life  and  Times  . . Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 

Cadone  or  Titian’s  Country  . . . Gilbert 

Titian Heath  (Great  Artist  Series) 

Century,  vol.  21,  p.  576;  Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  5,  p.  550; 
vol.  10,  p.  242;  Art  Journal,  vol.  10,  pp.  193,  225;  Portfolio. 
vol.  8,  p.  49;  Living  Age,  vol.  132,  p.  806;  Harper,  vol.  55, 
p.  494. 


“Foremost  among  these  is  the  great  ‘Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,’  in  which  every  condition  of  his  art  has  been  so  ap- 
plied as  to  give  distinctness,  dignity,  and  a kind  of  sacred 
poetry  to  the  representation.  The  Madonna  here  stands, 
full  front,  — a splendid  type  of  woman,  — enlarged  to  greater 
conspicuousness  by  the  grand  flutter  of  her  blue  mantle,  as 
she  is  borne  straight  and  rapidly  upward.  To  her  at  once 
the  eye  is  directed,  not  only  from  her  central  position,  but 
from  the  gestures  of  the  Apostles  below,  who,  with  uplifted 
heads  and  arms,  carry  the  eye  irresistibly  to  the  object  of 
their  gaze.  The  little  Amorini  who  accompany  her  on  each 
side  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  infantine  beauty  in  form  and 
action,  while  the  little  floating  creatures  under  her  feet 
are  too  few  to  interfere  with  the  sense  of  the  divine  agency 
that  impels  her  upward.  Above  is  an  angel,  already  of  a 
different  sphere  — a creature  suspended  like  a floating  pen- 
non, eagerly  darting  forward,  as  if  by  an  act  of  volition, 
with  a crown;  while  the  figure  of  the  Almighty,  to  which 
it  brings  the  crown,  about  to  cincture  the  Madonna’s  head, 
though  ample  in  idea  and  boundless  in  self-sustaining 
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power,  is  reduced  by  the  aid  of  perspective  to  little  more 
than  a narrow  line,  in  which  all  the  difficulties  of  celes- 
tial forms  and  features  are  lost.”  — Kiigler’s  Handbook  of 
Painting. 

“ . . . The  ‘Assumption/  an  achievement  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  Venetian  artists.  He  was  employed  to 
paint  it  for  the  high  altar  of  Santa  Maria  de?  Frari  in  Ven- 
ice, and  when  after  two  years’  labor  it  was  raised  to  its 
place,  the  church  was  filled  with  an  admiring  crowd.  Seen 
as  it  is  now  in  the  Academy,  in  a light  and  a place  for 
which  it  was  not  intended,  the  consummate  art  which 
Titian  employed  to  carry  the  eye  up  from  the  prominent 
group  of  the  Apostles  around  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  first 
to  the  figure  in  mid-air  borne  by  angel-supported  clouds, 
and  higher  still  to  the  centre  of  light  around  the  brow  of 
the  Eternal,  is  unappreciated. 

“ The  wonderful  effects,  too,  which  would  only  suggest 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  cultivated  genius,  of  the  different 
atmospheres  encircling  the  three  stages  which  the  picture 
comprehends,  are  partially  lost.  All  the  seeming  defects 
in  drawing  would  be  invisible  in  the  gloom  about  the  Frari 
altar,  to  which  the  painting  was  tempered  down,  and  there 
would  be  room  for  no  feeling  but  that  of  amazement  at  the 
marvellous  conception.  We  should  see  nothing  but  the 
group  upon  the  ground,  moving  with  every  impulse  and 
inspired  with  every  sensation  that  the  scene  creates:  the 
choirs  of  angels  calling  to  mind  in  form,  but  that  alone, 
the  Cupids  of  the  garden  of  Venus,  but  here  inflamed  with  a 
celestial  love,  turning  their  faces  upward  to  the  Father,  . . , 
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“ Every  figure  is  taking  part  in  the  scene,  every  face  re- 
flects the  glory  of  the  Eternal.  It  would  seem  as  if  here 
the  nature-taught  soul  of  the  painter  had  received  inspira- 
tion from  a power  even  beyond  Nature  herself,  and  had 
brought  every  device,  both  of  coloring  and  of  skill,  to  pro- 
duce this  magic  effect.”  — Richard  Ford  Heath. 

“The  ‘Assumption’  is  a noble  picture  because  Titian 
believed  in  the  Madonna.  But  he  did  not  paint  it  to  make 
any  one  else  believe  in  her.  He  painted  it  because  he 
enjoyed  rich  masses  of  red  and  blue,  and  faces  flushed  with 
sunlight.”  — Modern  Painters,  John  Raskin. 

“ When  Titian  or  Tintoretto  look  at  a human  being,  they 
see  at  a glance  the  whole  of  its  nature,  outside  and  in;  all 
that  it  has  of  form,  of  color,  of  passion,  or  of  thought, 
saintliness  and  loveliness;  fleshly  power  and  spiritual 
power,  grace,  or  strength,  or  softness,  or  whatsoever  other 
quality  those  men  will  see  to  the  full,  and  so  paint,  that,  when 
narrower  people  come  to  look  at  what  they  have  done,  every- 
one may,  if  he  chooses,  find  his  own  special  pleasure  in  the 
work.  The  sensualist  will  find  sensuality  in  Titian;  the 
thinker  will  find  thought;  the  saint,  sanctity;  the  colorist, 
color;  the  anatomist,  form  . . . there  is  a strange  under- 
current of  everlasting  murmur  about  the  name  of  Titian, 
which  means  the  deep  consent  of  all  great  men,  that  he  is 
greater  than  they.” — Two  Paths,  Ruskin. 

Tiziano  Vecelli  (1477-1576)  was  an  artist  almost  from 
the  day  of  his  birth  until  he  died,  ninety-nine  years  of  age. 
The  story  goes  that  when  scarcely  more  than  an  infant, 
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with  the  juice  of  certain  flowers  for  colors,  he  painted  a 
Madonna.  At  the  age  of  nine  years,  at  any  rate,  he  had 
shown  so  much  ability  that  his  father  sent  him  to  Venice 
to  study  painting  and  mosaic.  He  soon  became  the  greatest 
painter  of  Venice,  and  Venice  owned  several  great  ones,  — 
chief  among  which  were  his  teachers,  the  Bellinis,  and  his 
fellow-student,  Giorgione.  He  married  and  had  two  sons 
and  one  daughter,  Lavinia,  whose  form  and  face,  above  all 
her  beautiful  “ Titian  ” red  hair,  are  familiar  to  all  from 
her  father’s  portraits  of  her. 

The  esteem  in  which  Titian  was  held  in  his  own  day,  as 
well  as  ours,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  well-known 
story.  Charles  V,  older  at  fifty  than  Titian  at  seventy- 
two,  had  commanded  his  presence  at  his  court  in  Augsburg. 
While  there  not  only  were  honors  and  a pension  heaped  upon 
him  and  his  son,  but  he  was  also  treated  with  the  greatest 
personal  distinction.  On  one  occasion,  Titian  happened  to 
drop  his  pencil.  Charles  immediately  picked  it  up,  and, 
presenting  it  to  him,  said,  in  answer  to  the  painter’s  ex- 
cuses, “ Titian  is  worthy  of  being  served  by  a Csesar!  ” 

Titian  was  placed  on  his  right  hand  when  he  rode  on 
horseback,  “ I have  many  nobles,  but  only  one  Titian,  ” said 
the  wise  old  monarch.  It  is  said  that  he  regarded  the 
acquisition  of  a picture  from  him  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  the  conquest  of  new  provinces. 

His  last  days  were  passed  in  the  greatest  content,  waited 
upon  by  the  one  of  his  sons  who  was  himself  an  artist  of 
merit,  in  a beautiful  home,  surrounded  by  artists  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  visited  by  kings  and  princes  proud  to 
honor  him. 
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Both  Titian  and  his  son  died  from  the  plague.  They  were 
alone  in  the  house,  for  all  who  could  had  fled,  hoping  to 
escape  the  disease.  Before  life  was  quite  extinct,  some 
men  entered  his  room  and  carried  off  before  his  eyes  his 
money,  jewels,  and  even  some  of  his  pictures.  A law  had 
been  made  during  the  plague  that  all  dead  bodies  should  be 
carried  beyond  the  city.  But  even  in  that  time  of  terror 
an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Titian.  His  body  was 
carried  in  honor  to  the  church  for  which  he  had  painted 
the  “Assumption/’  and  there  he  lies  to-day,  covered  with 
a plain  black  marble  slab,  on  which  is  simply  inscribed  his 
name. 

Method. — With  questions  and  suggestions  develop  the 
meaning  of  the  picture. 

See  that  the  children  see  at  least  the  beautiful  portrait  of 
himself  and  one  of  those  of  his  beautiful  daughter.  (See 
also  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 


THE  ANGEL  US  — MILLET 

Literature : 

For  accounts  of  the  artist,  see  pp.  30,  35.  For  the  Barbizon 
school,  see  p.  35. 

It  was  in  1859  that  Millet  finished  his  painting  of  “ The 
Angelus.”  In  this  picture,  the  conception  of  which  is 
undeniably  original,  Millet’s  fundamental  thought  was 
of  music.  He  wishes  to  make  audible  the  sounds  of  the 
country-side,  even  the  very  sound  of  the  church  bell. 
“It  can  be  done  by  the  truth  of  portrayal,”  he  said. 
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“ . . . This  ‘Angelus’  was  one  of  his  works  for  which 
Millet  had  a strong  liking.  In  looking  at  it  he  lived  over 
again  the  feelings  of  his  youth.  He  saw  in  it  a religious 
man,  superstitious  perhaps,  with  his  life  of  labor,  humilia- 
tion, and  hope. 

“ As  daylight  fades,  two  peasants,  a man  and  a woman, 
catch  the  sound  of  the  Angelus ; they  rise,  stay  their  work, 
and  stand  with  heads  bare ; with  eyes  cast  down  they  mutter 
the  traditional  words  ‘ Angelus  Domini  nuntiavit  Maria.' 

“ The  man,  a true  peasant  of  the  country-side,  his  head 
protected  by  dense  short  hair,  like  a felt,  prays  in  silence. 
The  woman  is  bent  in  self-abasement.  The  country  is  girt 
with  the  light  of  a setting  sun;  it  is  the  kind  of  evening 
when  the  earth  and  sky  are  flooded  with  purple.  The  tone 
is  blended  in  one  powerful  harmony.  Millet  has  put  into 
it  all  the  resources  of  his  palette.  When  I saw  this  picture 
for  the  first  time  it  was  almost  completed,  and  Millet  said, 
‘What  do  you  think  of  it?’  My  answer  was  simply,  ‘It 
is  the  Angelus;  yes,  that  is  it.  You  can  hear  the  bells.’ 
My  words  satisfied  him.  ‘Then  I am  content;  you  have 
understood.  That  is  all  I wanted.’  ” — Sensier. 

“ If  you  look  at  ‘ The  Angelus  ’ long  enough,  you  will 
realize  that  art  may  make  people  weep.” — Van  Dyke. 

Method.  — The  meaning  and  composition  of  this  picture 
may  be  developed  in  the  usual  way  by  questions  and  sug- 
gestions. Or,  since  this  is  probably  a picture  familiar  to 
most  of  the  children,  another  device  might  be  used,  viz. : 
give  to  them  an  account  of  the  picture  before  showing  it  to 
them.  The  description  quoted  from  Sensier  might  be  read 
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to  them  instead.  After  asking  them  the  name,  distribute 
the  copies,  and  discuss  it  in  more  detail. 

By  all  means  give  them  some  idea  of  the  painter  and  his 
other  works.  (See  also  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 


THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE  TUGGED  TO  HER 
LAST  BERTH—  J.  M.  W.  TURNER 

Literature : 

Modern  Painters,  and  Arrows  of 

the  Chace John  Ruskin 

Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner  . - . . P.  G.  Hamerton 

Turner  . . . W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  (Great  Artist  Series) 

The  Works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner  . . James  Dafforne 

History  of  Modern  Painting  . . Richard  Mather 

Century  of  Painters  of  the  English 

School  ......  Redgrave 

Old  Ironsides Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Turner’s  Old  TjSmeraire  . . . James  Russell  Lowell 

Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  8,  p.  510;  Art  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  46; 
vol.  5,  p.  74;  vol.  45,  pp.  162,  324;  Portfolio,  vol.  7,  pp.  28,  188; 
vol.  8,  pp.  44,  145;  vol.  9,  pp.  2,  178;  Harper,  vol.  56,  p.  381; 
Living  Age,  vol.  32,  p.  421. 

The  Temercdre  (the  one  that  dares)  was  a famous  old 
warship  captured  from  the  French  by  the  English  in  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  and  used  by  them  for  forty  years  after- 
ward. She  was  then  pronounced  useless  for  further  ser- 
vice. The  rest  of  the  story  is  clearly  told  in  the  picture. 

“ The  highest  art  of  all,  then,  is  that  which  consists  in  the 
expression  of  one  grand  idea  with  such  force  that  every 
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other  thing  is  forgotten  in  its  contemplation.  This  is  the 
superlative  of  art,  and  this  is  sublime.  If  you  will  study 
Turner  without  the  Buskin  commentary  you  will  see  some- 
what of  this  in  his  suns  and  clouds.  Mr.  Buskin  tells  you 
he  is  great  because  he  knew  about  cleavages  of  rocks,  spears 
of  grass,  sticks,  stones,  and  trees ; and  that  he  was  a great 
painter  for  one  reason  — because  he  painted  these  objects 
‘ true  to  nature7;  but  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  Buskin,  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  believe  any  such  thing. 

“ It  would  not  be  less  erroneous  to  say  that  Shakespeare 
was  great  because  he  made  a pronoun  agree  with  its  noun  in 
gender,  number,  and  person;  or  that  Milton  was  sublime 
because  he  knew  how  to  beat  off  the  accent  of  an  heroic 
line.  People  are  not  great  by  reason  of  small  accomplish- 
ments, but  because  of  great  conceptions  and  revelations; 
and  this  is  the  case  with  Turner.  His  paintings  are,  in 
some  instances,  quite  sublime  because  they  tell  the  grandeur 
and  glory  of  the  sun  and  the  clouds,  and  for  no  other  reason 
whatever.”  — John  C.  van  Dyke. 

u It  is  said  that  in  his  last  days  he  had  sent  a landscape  to 
an  exhibition.  The  committee,  not  able  to  discover  which 
was  the  top  or  which  the  bottom,  had  hung  it  upside  down. 
Later,  when  Turner  came  in  to  the  exhibition  and  the  mis- 
take was  about  to  be  rectified,  he  said,  ‘No,  let  it  alone;  it 
really  makes  a better  effect  as  it  is.'’  ” — Muther. 

“Glorious  in  conception;  unfathomable  in  knowledge; 
solitary  in  power;  with  the  elements  waiting  upon  his  will, 
and  night  and  morning  obedient  to  his  call;  sent  as  a 
prophet  of  God  to  reveal  to  men  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
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verse,  standing,  like  the  great  angel  of  the  Apocalypse, 
clothed  with  a cloud,  and  with  a rainbow  upon  his  head, 
and  with  the  sun  and  stars  given  to  his  hand.’5  — Buskin. 

“ That  phenomenon  is  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner, 
the  great  pyrotechnist,  one  of  the  most  individual  and  intel- 
lectual landscape  painters  of  all  time.  What  singular  per- 
sonality ! And  how  vexatious  he  is  to  all  who  merely  care 
about  correctness  in  art!  Such  persons  divide  the  life  of 
Turner  into  two  halves,  one  in  which  he  was  reasonable, 
and  one  in  which  he  was  a fool.  They  grant  him  a certain 
talent  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  activity;  but 
from  the  moment  when  he  is  a complete  master  of  his 
instrument,  from  the  moment  when  the  painter  begins  in 
glowing  enthusiasm  to  embody  his  personal  ideal,  they 
would  banish  him  from  the  kingdom  of  art  and  lock  him 
up  in  a madhouse.  . . . 

“ In  reality,  Turner  was  the  same  from  the  beginning.  He 
circled  round  the  fire  like  a moth,  and  craved,  like  Goethe, 
more  light.  He  wanted  to  achieve  the  impossible  and 
paint  the  sun.  To  attain  his  object  nothing  was  too  diffi- 
cult. . . . He  studied,  analyzed,  and  copied  Claude  Lor- 
raine; completely  adopted  his  style,  and  painted  pictures 
which  threw  Claude  into  eclipse  by  their  magnificence  and 
luminous  power  of  color  [‘  Dido  Building  Carthage  ’].  . . . 
But  at  the  hour  when  it  was  said  to  him,  ‘You  are  the  real 
Claude  Lorraine, 5 he  answered,  ‘ Now  I am  going  to  lead 
school,  and  begin  to  be  Turner.’  ...  It  is  impossible  in 
words  to  give  a representation  of  the  essence  of  Turner; 
even  copies  merely  excite  false  conceptions.  ‘ ftockets 
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shot  up;  shocks  of  cannon  thundered;  balls  of  light 
mounted;  crackers  meandered  through  the  air  and  burst; 
wheels  hissed,  each  one  separately,  then  in  pairs,  then 
all  together,  and  ever  more  turbulently  one  after  the  other 
and  together/  Thus  has  Goethe  described  a display  of 
fireworks;  and  this  passage  perhaps  conveys  most  readily 
the  impression  of  Turner’s  pictures.  To  collect  into  a small 
space  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  light,  he  makes  the 
perspective  deep  and  the  sky  boundless,  and  uses  the  sea 
to  reflect  the  brilliancy  . . . everywhere  to  the  border  of 
the  picture,  there  is  light.  And  he  has  painted  all  the 
gradations  of  light  from  the  silvery  morning  twilight  to  the 
golden  splendor  of  the  evening  red.  Hissing  and  with  ex- 
plosions, volcanoes  spit  out  their  lava,  which  sets  the 
trembling  air  aglow,  and  the  flaring  colors  of  which  blind 
the  eyes.  The  glowing  ball  of  the  sun  stands  behind  the 
mist,  and  transforms  the  whole  ether  into  fine  golden  vapor. 

. . . He  is  the  greatest  creator  in  color,  the  boldest  poet 
among  the  landscape  painters  of  all  time.  In  him  Eng- 
land’s painting  has  put  forth  its  greatest  might,  just  as  in 
Byron  and  Shelley,  those  two  great  powers,  the  English 
imagination  unrolled  its  standard  most  proudly  and  brill- 
iantly. There  is  only  one  Turner,  and  Ruskin  is  his 
prophet.  ” — Muther. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner  (1775-1851)  was  the  son  of  a London 
barber,  from  whom  he  inherited,  apparently,  habits  of  mean 
economy,  but  also  his  honesty  and  industry. 

His  first  drawing  is  said  to  have  been  done  with  his 
fingers  in  milk  spilt  on  a tea-tray.  At  school  his  compan- 
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ions  did  his  sums  for  him  while  he  made  all  sorts  of  draw- 
ings for  them.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
while  he  could  read,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  write,  and  that 
he  was,  to  his  life’s  end,  illiterate. 

His  father  had  at  first  intended  that  he,  too,  should  be  a 
barber,  but  recognizing  his  talent,  allowed  him  to  follow  his 
bent. 

He  studied  for  some  time  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
afterward  at  the  Royal  Academy.  But  his  great  teachers 
were  Claude  Lorraine,  Titian,  and  Cuyp,  whose  pictures  he 
studied,  and  nature  herself. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  a well-known  artist. 

Early  in  his  career  he  travelled  all  over  England  and  in 
a greater  part  of  Wales,  making  drawings  of  castles  and 
country  places,  for  each  of  which  he  received  half  a crown 
and  his  supper. 

He  never  married.  His  father  lived  with  him.  He  used 
to  stretch  his  canvases  and  varnish  his  pictures.  Turner 
said  of  him,  “He  began  and  finished  my  pictures.”  He 
also  sawed,  planed,  nailed  together,  and  painted  yellow 
the  boards  which  served  as  frames.  His  lodging  was  a 
miserable  place,  and  to  it  he  invited  no  one,  and  where  he 
lived  with  the  utmost  and  unnecessary  economy.  But  his 
industry  was  marvellous.  Every  morning  he  began  at  six, 
locking  this  door  that  no  one  might  surprise  him  at  his 
work  and  learn  his  secret  methods. 

After  his  father’s  death  he  lived  with  an  old  housekeeper, 
who  tried  to  keep  him  strictly  in  order.  That  he  might 
escape  from  her  rule  occasionally,  he  pretended  to  take 
long  journeys  from  time  to  time.  In  reality  hfe  only 
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went  to  Chelsea,  where  he  lived  in  another  and  equally 
miserable  lodging.  A letter  incautiously  left  in  his  over- 
coat pocket  betrayed  his  hiding-place.  The  housekeeper 
went  to  the  house  and  found  him  dying.  Ruskin  tells  us, 
“ The  window  looked  toward  the  sunset,  and  the  dying  eyes 
of  the  painter  received  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  which  he 
had  so  often  celebrated  in  glowing  hymns.” 

Method. — The  reading  or  recitation  of  Holmes’s  “Old 
Ironsides,”  and  an  account  of  the  great  battle  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of  this  won- 
derful picture. 

What  is  happening?  What  is  the  time  of  day?  Is  this 
appropriate?  Why?  Look  at  the  sky,  the  water,  the  tug, 
the  ship.  In  which  direction  is  the  ship  coming?  Why 
do  you  think  so?  Why  does  she  set  so  high  from  the  water? 

Give  them  some  account  of  Turner’s  life.  If  possible, 
show  them  some  of  his  other  pictures,  perhaps  the  “ Death 
of  Nelson,”  and  the  “Slave  Ship.”  (See  also  pp.  xvii,  7, 
8,  9.) 
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READING  HOMER  — ALMA-TADEMA 

Literature : 

Alma-Tadema,  His  Life  and  Works,  Art  Annual,  1886. 
School  of  English  Painting  ....  Chesneau 

History  of  Modern  Painting  ....  Muther 
Men  of  Mark  .......  Cooper 

Century,  vol.  25,  p.  486  ; vol.  47,  p.  484  ; Review  of  Reviews, 
vol.  9,  p.  691;  McClure’s,  vol.  8,  p.  62;  Scribner’s,  vol.  18, 
]>.  663;  Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  2,  p.  196;  vol.  4,  p.  94;  vol.  5, 
p.  181;  vol.  20,  p.  42;  Art  Journal,  vol.  27,  p.  9;  Art  Journal, 
November,  1884. 

“ As  a protest  against  the  false  dignity  and  commonplace 
stiffness  which  the  impotent  pedantry  of  academies  has 
introduced  into  their  formal  dramas  and  heroic  poems, 
Alma-Tadema  has,  in  a manner,  put  the  antique  world  into 
slippers  and  dressing-gown.”  — Chesneau. 

“This  power  of  making  himself  believed,  Alma-Tadema 
owes  in  the  first  place  to  his  great  archaeological  learning. 
. „ . How  the  old  Romans  dressed,  how  their  army  was 
equipped  and  attired,  became  as  well  known  to  him  as  the 
appearance  of  citizens’  houses,  the  artisans’  workshops, 
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the  market,  and  the  bath.  . . . There  was  no  monument 
of  brass  or  marble,  no  wall-painting,  no  pictured  vase 
nor  mosaic,  no  sample  of  ancient  arts,  of  pottery,  stone- 
cutting, or  work  in  gold,  that  he  did  not  study.  His  brain 
soon  became  a complete  encyclopaedia  of  antiquity.  He 
knew  the  forms  of  architecture  as  well  as  he  knew  the  old 
myths,  and  all  the  domestic  appointments  and  robes  as 
exactly  as  the  usages  of  ritual.  . . . The  Pompeian  house 
which  he  has  built  in  London,  with  its  dreamy  vivadarium, 
its  great  golden  hall,  its  Egyptian  decorations,  its  Ionic 
pillars,  its  mosaic  floor,  and  its  Oriental  carpets  ...  is 
surrounded  by  a garden  in  the  old  Roman  style;  and  a 
large  conservatory  adjoining  is  planted  with  plane  trees 
and  cypresses.  All  the  celebrated  marble  benches  and 
basins,  the  figures  of  stone  and  bronze,  the  tiger  skins, 
and  antique  vessels  and  garments  of  his  pictures  may  be 
found  in  this  notable  house  in  the  midst  of  London.  . . . 
The  baths,  the  amphitheatre,  or  the  atrium  . . . are  . . . 
parts  of  his  own  house.”  — Richard  Muther. 

Laurens  Alma-Tadema  (1836-  ) is  by  birth  and  edu- 

cation a Dutchman.  But  he  settled  permanently  in  London 
in  1873,  and  has  become  a naturalized  British  subject  in 
spite  of  his  ancient  lineage,  of  which,  however,  he  is  very 
proud. 

His  first  English  house  was  accidentally  almost  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  of  a boat  in  the  river  below  laden  with 
gunpowder  and  benzolin.  The  artist  and  his  wife  were 
absent  at  the  time.  It  is  said  that  the  two  children  wak- 
ened from  a sound  sleep  by  glass,  etc.,  hurled  into'  their 
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room,  instead  of  getting  wildly  excited,  first  rang  the  bell, 
as  they  had  been  instructed  to  do  in  case  of  an  accident  at 
night.  The  house,  though  it  seemed  ruined  to  others,  only 
offered  new  possibilities  for  picturesqueness  to  Alma- 
Tadema.  It  is  to-day  the  most  wonderful  and  most  beau- 
tiful house  near  London. 

All  of  the  family  are  musicians.  His  daughter  Anna 
and  his  wife  are  also  excellent  artists,  and  his  only  other 
daughter,  Laurence,  a well-known  writer  (“Wings  of 
Icarus  ”). 

Method. — What  are  the  people  doing  in  this  picture? 
Who  are  they?  Where  are  they?  What  time  of  day  is 
it?  Which  of  these  is  reading  from  Homer?  Why  does 
not  each  read  for  himself  or  herself?  Who  was  Homer  ? 
What  has  the  woman  to  the  left  of  the  reader  been  doing? 
Still  farther  to  the  left?  the  man  standing  up?  What 
have  they  on.  their  heads?  Why? 

Who  painted  the  picture?  How  is  he  able  to  paint  scenes 
that  happened  so  long  ago  and  so  far  away?  (See  also 
pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 

A FASCINATING  TALE  — MADAME  RONNER 

Literature : 

Century,  vol.  *21,  p.  852;  Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  14,  p.  21. 

Madame  Henrietta  Ronner  (1821-  ),  called  the  Velas- 

quez of  Cats,  came  from  a family  of  Dutch  artists  named 
Knip.  Her  only  teacher  was  her  blind  father,  whom  she 
supported  by  means  of  her  work.  The  first  picture  which 
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she  exhibited,  when  she  was  only  sixteen,  was  entitled 
“Cats  in  the  Window.7’  It  was  sold  immediately.  Never- 
theless, her  subsequent  work  for  many  years  was  on  dogs. 
After  her  father’s  death  she  married  and  moved  to  Brussels, 
where  she  now  lives.  Bor  many  years  now  she  has  devoted 
herself  to  the  painting  of  cats.  In  order  that  she  may  the 
better  study  them,  she  has  had  made  for  them,  when  they 
sit  for  her,  a wire  and  glass  cage,  well  cushioned  and  pro- 
vided with  hanging  bobs. 

Method. — Why  is  this  picture  called  “A  Fascinating 
Tale”?  In  what  room  is  it?  How  do  you  know?  Do 
you  like  it?  Why?  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 

THE  GOLDEN  STAIR  — SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES 

Literature : 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  ....  Malcolm  Bell 

Studies  in  English  Art,  vol.  *2,  Wedmore ; Chautauquan,  vol. 
15,  p.  429;  Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  8,  p.  286;  Art  Journal,  vol. 
45,  pp.  1,  82 ; Review  of  Reviews,  vol.  9,  p.  689 ; Nation,  vol.  55,. 
p.  395.  For  literature  on  the  Preraphaelites,  see  p.  124. 

“ In  other  pictures  he  abandons  all  attempts  to  introduce 
ideas,  confining  himself  to  the  simple  grouping  of  tender 
girlish  figures,  by  means  of  which  he  makes  a beautiful 
composition  of  the  most  subtle  lines,  forms,  colors,  and 
gestures.  ‘The  Golden  Stair’  of  1878  was  a picture  of 
this  description:  a train  of  beautiful  girls,  beautiful  as 
angels,  descended  the  steps  without  aim  or  object,  most  of 
them  with  musical  instruments,  and  all  with  the  same  deli- 
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cate  feet,  and  the  same  robes  falling  in  beautiful  folds.” 
— Richard  Muther. 

“Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  (1833-1898)  was  reading  the- 
ology at  Oxford  .when  Rossetti  went  there  to  paint.  He 
had  had  no  training  whatever,  but  some  of  his  drawings 
shown  Rossetti  by  a mutual  friend  so  attracted  him  that  he 
at  once  allowed  him  to  paint  for  him  one  of  the  pictures  on 
which  he  was  engaged. 

“Burne-Jones  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Rossetti  and 
one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  Preraphaelite  Brotherhood. 

“His  fame  came  suddenly.  The  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
where  his  pictures  were  exhibited,  became  a temple  to 
which  crowded  both  men  and  women  to  worship  before  his 
pictures.”  — Richard  Muther. 


THE  PRERAPHAELITE  BROTHERHOOD 
Literature : 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  the  Pre- 

raphaelite  Movement  ....  Esther  Wood 

Arrows  of  the  Chace Ruslcin 

Contemporary,  vol.  49,  pp.  471,  737,  820;  Magazine  of  Art, 
vol.  4,  p.  434;  vol.  11,  p.  187 ; Art  Journal,  vol.  3,  pp.  185,  285; 
vol.  13,  p.  100;  Nation,  vol.  1,  p.  273;  vol.  56,  p.  145;  Public 
Opinion,  vol.  13,  p.  95 ; Harper,  vol.  82,  p.  81. 

“ Preraphaelitism  has  but  one  principle,  that  of  painting 
everything  down  to  the  minutest  detail  from  nature,  and 
from  nature  only.”  — Ruskin. 
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Although  Burne-Jones  did.  not  belong  to  the  original 
movement,  his  name  is  closely  associated  with  Pre- 
raphaelitism. 

The  following  extracts  from  Holman  Hunt’s  account  in 
the  Contemporary  give  a brief  history  of  this  movement : — 

“ An  event  of  no  small  importance  occurred  to  me : a 
fellow-student  spoke  to  me  of  Buskin’s  ‘ Modern  Painters  ’ 
and  ended  by  lending  it  for  a few  days.  ...  To  get 
through  the  book  I had  to  sit  up  most  of  the  night  more 
than  once,  and  I returned  it  before  I had  gotten  half  the 
good  there  was  in  it.  . . . When  it  had  gone,  the  echo  of 
its  words  stayed  with  me  and  pealed  a further  meaning  and 
value  in  their  inspiration  whenever  my  more  solemn  feel- 
ings were  touched  in  any  way.  . . . The  companionship 
of  Bossetti  and  myself  soon  brought  about  a meeting  with 
Millais,  at  whose  house  one  night  we  found  a book  of  the 
engravings  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Pisa.  It  was  probably  the 
finding  of  this  book  at  this  special  time  which  caused  the 
establishment  of  the  Preraphaelite  Brotherhood.  Millais, 
Bossetti,  and  myself  were  all  seeking  for  some  sure  ground, 
some  starting-point  for  our  art  which  would  be  secure,  if  it 
were  ever  so  humble.  As  we  searched  through  this  book 
of  engravings,  we  found  in  them,  or  thought  we  found,  that 
freedom  from  corruption,  pride,  and  disease  for  which  we 
sought.  . . . Whatever  the  imperfection,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  art  was  simple  and  sincere  — was,  as  Buskin  after- 
ward said,  4 eternally  and  unalterably  true.’  Think  what 
a revelation  it  was  to  find  such  work  at  such  a moment,  and 
to  recognize  it  with  the  triple  enthusiasm  of  our  three 
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spirits.  . . . Neither  then  nor  afterward  did  we  affirm 
that  there  was  not  much  healthy  and  good  art  after  the 
time  of  Raphael ; but  it  appeared  to  us  that  afterward  art 
was  so  frequently  tainted  with  this  canker  of  corruption 
that  it  was  only  in  the  earlier  works  we  could  find,  with 
certainty,  absolute  health.  . . . Think  how  different  were 
the  three  temperaments  that  saw  this  clearly.  I may  say 
plainly  of  myself,  that  I was  a steady  and  even  enthusiastic 
worker,  trained  by  a long  course  of  early  difficulties  and 
opposition  . . . and  determined  to  find  the  right  path  for 
my  art.  Rossetti,  with  his  spirit  alike  subtile  and  fiery, 
was  essentially  a proselytizer,  sometimes  even  to  an  almost 
absurd  degree,  but  possessed  alike  in  his  poetry  and  paint- 
ing with  an  appreciation  of  beauty  of  the  most  intense 
quality.  Millais,  again,  stood,  in  some  respects,  midway 
between  us,  showing  a rare  combination  of  extraordinary 
artistic  faculty  with  . . . sterling  English  common-sense. 
And,  moreover,  he  was,  in  these  early  days  . . . full  of  a 
generous,  quick  enthusiasm,  a spirit  on  fire  with  eagerness 
to  seize  whatever  he  saw  to  be  good,  which  shone  out  in 
every  line  of  his  face,  and  made  it,  as  Rossetti  once  said, 
look  sometimes  like  the  face  of  an  angel.  . . . 

“ ‘ Preraphaelite  7 was  adopted,  after  some  discussion,  as  a 
distinctive  prefix  . . . and  as  we  bound  ourselves  together, 
the  word  ‘ Brotherhood  ’ was  suggested  by  Rossetti.  . . . 
It  was  instinctive  prudence,  however,  that  suggested  to  us 
that  we  should  use  the  letters  P.  R.  B.,  unexplained,  on 
our  pictures  (after  the  signature)  as  the  one  mark  of  our 
union.  . . . 

“In  the  meantime,  Millais  had  painted  his  ‘ Christ  in  the 
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Home  of  His  Parents,’  and  my  picture  was  again  hung  as 
a pendant  to  his.  While  we  had  been  quietly  working,  the 
hostile  feeling  to  us  had  shown  itself  to  be  wilder  and  more 
extended.  A newspaper  revealed  the  meaning  of  P.  E.  B. 

. . . and  far  and  near  it  seemed  as  if  the  honor  of  Eaphael 
was  the  feeling  dearest  of  all  to  the  bosom  of  England,  and 
that  this  we  had  impiously  assailed.  . . . We  never  were, 
what  often  we  have  been  called,  realists.  . . . 

“.  . . In  agreeing  to  use  the  utmost  elaboration  in  painting 
our  first  pictures,  we  never  meant  more  than  that  the  prac- 
tice was  essential  for  training  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the 
young  artist;  we  should  never  have  admitted  that  the  relin- 
quishment of  this  habit  of  work  by  a matured  painter  would 
make  him  less  a Preraphaelite.  . . . 

“ . . . I was  so  reduced  in  means  that  once,  when  I had  a 
letter  written  before  me,  I could  not  tell  where  to  find  a 
penny  for  the  stamp.” — William  Holman  Hunt. 

But  good  fortune  came  later,  particularly  after  his  best- 
known  painting,  “The  Light  of  the  World,”  was  exhibited. 

Method.  — There  is  nothing  in  this  picture  except  the 
composition  and  its  beauty.  To  be  sure,  that  is  a great 
deal.  Still,  that  the  children  may  get  out  of  it  all  that  it 
holds,  I should  be  very  much  inclined  to  tell  them  this 
artist  was  classed  with  the  Preraphaelites,  and  tell  them 
of  their  lofty  aims  and  hard  struggle.  Children  of  their 
age  respond  wondrously  quickly  to  a spark  of  divine  fire. 

It  will  assist  them  to  a realization  of  these  aims,  perhaps, 
if  you  show  them  an  angel  of  Fra  Angelico  (p.  71),  and 
tell  them  of  the  patient  pains  that  he  bestowed  on  every 
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detail,  and  then  let  them  see  the  resemblance  in  this  re- 
spect of  “The  Golden  Stair,”  or,  better  still,  Holman 
Hunt’s  “Light  of  the  World,”  over  which  the  artist  spent 
many  nights  so  as  truthfully  to  represent  the  effect  of 
the  light  of  a lantern  in  moonlight.  (See  also  pp.  xvii, 
7,  8,  9.) 


THE  PROPHETS  — SARGENT 

Literature : 

History  of  Modern  Painting Muther 

Review  of  Reviews,  vol.  9,  p.  685 ; Century,  vol.  30,  p.  163 ; 
Handbook  of  the  Boston  Public  Library;  Art  Journal, 
vol.  40,  p.  65;  Harper,  vol.  75,  p.  683. 

This  panel  is  a portion  of  the  “Frieze  of  the  Prophets,” 
painted  by  Sargent  for  the  Boston  Public  Library.  This 
frieze,  in  turn,  is  only  a portion  of  a complete,  various,  and 
extensive  scheme  involving  both  ceiling  and  walls,  and 
representing  the  “Triumph  of  Religion.”  The  “Frieze  of 
the  Prophets”  represents  the  monotheistic  and  spiritual 
principles  of  the  Jewish  religion,  particularly  in  the  three 
centre  figures, — Moses,  Elijah,  and  Joshua.  This  group 
is  at  the.  extreme  right  of  the  frieze.  They  are  Micah, 
Haggai,  Malachi,  and  Zachariah.  The  last  three  are  the 
prophets  of  hope,  while  Micah  is  the  one  prophet  of  despair. 
The  panel  at  the  extreme  right  has  the  reverse  arrangement, 
three  despairing  prophets  and  only  one  hopeful  figure,  that 
of  Hosea,  said  to  be  Sargent’s  favorite. 

“.  . . John  Singer  Sargent,  one  of  the  most  dazzling 
men  of  talent  in  the  present  day.  Born  in  Florence  in 
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185(3,  Sargent  is  still  a young  man.  In  Florence  and  in 
France  he  was  brought  up  amid  brilliant  surroundings;  and 
thus  acquired,  as  a boy,*  what  is  wanting  to  many  painters 
throughout  their  whole  lives, — refined  and  exquisite  taste. 

. . . He  began  to  study  under  Carolus  Duran,  and  he  is 
now  what  Carolus  Duran  once  was, — a painter  of  the  most 
mundane  elegance  . . . how  thoroughly  successful  he  is  in 
reproducing  the  fragrant  odeur  de  femme,  and  in  catching 
the  physiognomy,  fashion,  gesture,  tone,  and  spirit  of  a 
dignified  aristocracy!  How  vividly  his  women  stand  out 
in  their  exquisitely  tasteful  dresses!  . . . 

“But  the  smile  of  the  modern  sphinx  is  not  his  only 
theme,  for  he  also  renders  the  grace  of  high-bred  children. 
Sargent  is  French  in  his  entire  manner,  and,  above  every- 
thing, a painter  for  painters.  . . . Undoubtedly  [he]  is  an 
artist  who  challenges  the  admiration  of  his  fellows,  while 
the  great  public  stand  in  perplexity  before  his  pictures. 
. . . His  pictures,  moreover,  always  show  the  work  of  the 
hand.  Every  stroke  can  be  followed.  Everything  lives 
and  breathes  and  moves  and  trembles.”  — Richard  Mather. 

Method.  — It  is  hard  to  say  of  all  the  interesting  topics  con- 
nected with  this  panel,  which  will  be  more  profitable  for  the 
children,  — the  Boston  Public  Library,  Sargent  himself,  or 
the  Prophets.  The  children  ought  certainly  to  know  some- 
thing of  this  pioneer  building,  “built  by  the  people  and 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  learning,”  as  one  of  the 
exterior  inscriptions  reads;  and  also,  as  reads  another, 
“founded  through  the  munificence  and  public  spirit  of  its 
[Boston’s]  citizens.” 
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“ Primarily,  of  course,”  says  the  guide,  “it  was  intended 
to  house  conveniently  and  accessibly  the  great  collection  of 
books  which  the  city  had  been  accumulating  for  nearly  forty 
years;  but  it  was  also  designed  to  express  in  a fitting  man- 
ner the  significance  of  that  collection  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  a city  — to  be,  in  a word,  a work  of  art,  complete  in 
every  feature,”  and,  as  such,  testifying,  as  has  been  well 
said,  “to  the  confidence  which  the  American  people  have 
come  to  feel  in  the  public  library  as  a branch  of  education.” 
Therefore  I would  suggest  that,  as  an  introduction,  a 
picture  of  the  building  be  shown  the  children;  that  its 
exterior  inscriptions  be  read  to  them ; and  that  with  more 
or  less  detail,  they  be  made  to  realize  the  treasure-house  of 
art  that  it  is.  Give  them  an  idea  of  the  Sargent  pictures 
— Sargent,  the  artist  of  whom  America  is  so  proud; 
finally  studying  the  Hosea  panel  with  some  detail,  seeing 
at  least  the  difference  in  the  expressions  of  the  four  proph- 
ets. (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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PLOUGHING  IN  NIVERNAIS  — ROSA  BONHEUR 


Literature : 

History  of  Modern  Painting  . . . Mather 

History  of  French  Painting  ....  Slmnahan 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Her  Life  and  Work  . . Rene  Peyrol 

Lives  of  Girls  who  became  Famous  . . Bolton 

Women  Artists Ellet 

Eminent  Women  of  the  Age  ....  Parton 


Munsey,  vol.  2,  p.  58 ; Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  5,  p.  45;  Port- 
folio, vol.  G,  p.  98;  Living  Age,  vol.  58,  p.  397 ; vol.  63,  p.  124; 
Century,  vol.  6,  p.  833;  Leisure  Hour,  vol.  10,  p.  359. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  this  famous  picture:  — 

The  Bonheur  family  used  to  read  a great  deal  aloud. 
One  evening  they  began  “ La  Mare  du  Diable.”  It  begins, 
“ The  ploughman,  young  and  robust,  the  ground  rich,  eight 
vigorous  oxen,  and  a bright,  autumn  sunlight  lighting  up 
the  scene.”  At  the  end  of  the  description  George  Sand  says, 
uIt  would  be  a noble  subject  for  a picture.”  “Yes,”  in- 
terrupted Bosa,  “the  author  is  right.” 
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“Without  doubt,  it  is  a pleasure  to  look  at  her  fresh  and 
sunny  maiden  picture  of  1849,  ‘Ploughing  in  Nivernais,’ 
with  its  yoke  of  six  oxen,  its  rich,  red-brown  soil  turned 
up  into  furrows,  and  its  wide,  bright,  simple,  and  laughing 
landscape  beneath  the  clear  blue  sky.  She  has  all  the 
qualities  which  may  be  appreciated  without  one’s  being  an 
epicure  of  art  — great  anatomical  knowledge,  dexterous 
technique,  charming  and  seductive  coloring.”  — Richard 
Muther. 

“Honored  Master”  is  the  significant  title  given  her 
by  the  famous  French  critic,  Jules  Claretie. 

Marie  Rosa  Bonheur  (1822-1899)  was  the  most  distin- 
guished of  a family  of  French  artists,  all  of  whom  have 
said,  with  pride,  “My  father  taught  me.”  Her  mother, 
too,  was  something  of  a musician. 

Rosa  Bonheur  used  to  play  truant  from  school  and  spend 
hours  on  her  back  in  the  grass  gazing  at  the  sky.  At 
other  times,  oblivious  of  spectators,  she  drew  what  she  saw 
in  the  smoothed  dust  with  a stick.  Always  she  loved  best 
to  represent  the  animals  about  her. 

She  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a milliner,  but  finally  her 
father,  to  her  great  joy,  arranged  that  she  should  go  to  the 
boarding-school  where  he  taught. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  very  mischievous  in  school. 
Among  other  things,  she  made  striking  caricatures  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  These  she  attached  to  a thread,  ce- 
menting one  end  to  the  ceiling  with  small  pellets  of  bread. 
For  this  and  similar  tricks,  she  was  kept  for  a time  on  a 
diet  of  bread  and  water.  But,  in  spite  of  her  pranks,  she 
was  loved  by  all. 
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She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  decorated  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Eugenie  had  urged  it  in  vain 
upon  Napoleon  III.  Finally,  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  during  which  time  she  was  regent,  she  rode  from 
Fontainebleau  to  Rosa  Bonheur’s  home,  surprised  her  at 
her  work,  and  kissed  her. 

After  she  had  left,  Rosa  found  the  cross  pinned  to  her 
blouse. 

Her  home  was  an  old  chateau,  in  which,  however,  she 
made  many  changes.  The  chapel  is  now  an  orangery.  A 
new  building  contains  her  stable  on  the  first  floor,  and  her 
studio  on  the  second.  In  this  studio,  two  sculptured  dogs, 
life-size,  support  the  chimney.  There  also  may  be  seen  a 
landscape  by  her  father. 

A writer  in  the  Century  thus  describes  the  effects  of  a 
ring  of  her  door-bell : — 

“ The  jingle  of  the  bell  is  at  once  echoed  by  the  barking  of 
numerous  dogs ; the  hounds  and  bassets  in  chorus,  the  grand 
St.  Bernard  in  slow  measures  like  the  bass  drum  in  an 
orchestra.  After  the  first  excitement  had  begun  to  abate, 
a remarkably  small  house  pet,  that  has  been  somewhere  in 
the  interior,  arrives  upon  the  scene,  and,  with  his  sharp, 
shrill  voice,  again  starts  and  leads  the  canine  chorus.  By 
this  time  the  eagle  in  his  cage  has  awakened,  and  the 
•parrot,  whose  cage  is  built  on  the  corner  of  the  studio,  adds 
to  the  racket.  ” 

Method.  — With  suggestive  questions,  develop  the  mean- 
ing of  the  picture.  How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen 
oxen  ploughing?  Horses?  Why  is  the  earth  ploughed? 
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What  is  the  odor  of  freshly  ploughed  ground?  Why?  Is 
it  hard  work  for  the  oxen?  Why  do  you  think  so?  How 
are  they  geared  together?  How  do  we  gear  them?  How 
is  the  driver  trying  to  make  them  work  harder? 

KosaBonheur’s  pictures  are  great  favorites  with  children. 
Secure  as  large  a loan  collection  of  them  as  possible,  and, 
as  always,  let  them  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their 
liking  for  them.  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 


THE  HOUSE  FAIR  — KOSA  BONHEUK 

Literature:  (See  p.  137.) 

For  a biography  of  the  artist,  see  p.  138. 

The  French  consider  “Ploughing”  to  be  Kosa  Bonheur’s 
masterpiece,  perhaps  because  they  own  it.  In  England, 
however,  where  she  is  even  more  highly  esteemed  than  in 
France,  “The  Horse  Fair,”  — which  they  own!  — is  called 
her  chef  d- oeuvre.  It  occupied  a year  and  a half  in  its 
painting.  The  studies  for  it  were  made  in  an  old  horse 
market.  That  she  might  not  attract  attention  in  frequent- 
ing this  place,  she  adopted  male  attire. 

The  original  painting  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York.  A replica  is  in  London,  and  there 
exist  two  others,  one  in  water  colors. 

“It  is  a group  of  twenty  or  more  strong  Percheron 
horses ; they  are  white,  dappled,  black,  and  splendid  in 
the  energy  of  action  and  draught  power  indicated.  Some 
are  ridden,  some  led  by  sporting,  tricky  grooms,  whom. 
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notwithstanding  their  frequent  jests  at  her  expense  while 
making  her  studies,  she  has  as  faithfully  painted  as  exultant 
in  the  mastery  of  the  noble  brutes.  The  scene  is  a familiar 
spot  of  Paris,  with  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  and  an  avenue 
of  trees  seen  in  the  background. 

“ Solid  and  firm  modelling ; accuracy  of  action  rendered 
with  spirit ; fidelity  to  patient  observation ; the  represen- 
tation of  space  above,  before,  and  behind  her  figures ; fine 
rendering  of  the  spirit  of  the  animals,  are  the  qualities  of 
the  pictures,  and,  with  the  landscape  of  great  grandeur 
added,  represent  her  style.”  — Stranahan. 

Method.  — Develop  the  meaning  of  the  picture  clearly 
given  in  the  above  extracts.  (See  also  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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THE  SO  WEE  — MILLET 


Literature:  (See  pp.  30,  35.) 

Song  of  the  Sower  ....  Bryant 

The  Sower  ......  James  Russell  Lotcell 

“ Millet’s  1 Sower  ’ recalls  the  impression  made  on  us  by 
the  first  pages  of  George  Sand’s  ‘Mare  au  Diable,’  which 
deal  with  labor  and  rustic  toil.  Night  is  coming  on,  spread- 
ing its  gray  wings  over  the  brown  earth;  the  sower  walks 
with  a rhythmic  step,  casting  the  grain  into  the  furrow;  he 
is  followed  by  a cloud  of  picking  birds;  dark  rags  cover 
him;  his  head  is  covered  by  a curious  kind  of  cap;  he  is 
bony,  swarthy,  and  spare  under  this  livery  of  poverty ; yet 
it  is  life  itself  which  he  dispenses  with  his  large  hand  and 
his  superb  gesture,  — he,  who  has  nothing,  plants  in  the 
earth  what  shall  one  day  be  bread.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  slope  a yoke  of  oxen  — strong  and  gentle  companions 
of  man  — stand  in  a last  ray  of  sunlight  at  the  end  of  the 
furrow,  whose  reward  will  one  day  be  the  shambles.  This 
glimmer  of  sunset  is  the  only  light  in  the  picture,  bathed 
in  sombre  shadow  and  presenting  to  the  eye  newly  ploughed 
black  earth  under  a cloudy  sky.  . . . There  is  something 
grand  in  this  man  with  his  violent  gesture,  his  proudly 
rugged  outlines,  which  seem  to  be  painted  with  the  earth 
which  he  is  planting.” — Theopliile  Gautier. 


THE  SOWER. 


Millet. 
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“ Ploughing,  manuring,  and  harrowing  are  duties  which 
can  be  done,  if  not  with  indifference,  at  any  rate  without 
heroic  fervor;  but  when  a man  takes  the  white  grain-bag, 
rolls  it  around  his  left  arm,  fills  it  with  seed,  — the  hope  of 
the  coming  year,  — he  performs  a kind  of  sacred  ministry. 
He  says  nothing,  he  looks  right  in  front  of  him,  gauges 
the  furrow,  and,  with  a movement  governed  as  it  were  by 
the  rhythm  of  a mysterious  chant,  he  casts  the  grain, 
which  falls  to  earth,  soon  to  be  covered  by  the  harrow. 
The  action  of  the  sower  and  his  rhythmic  step  are  truly 
superb.  The  importance  of  the  deed  is  real.  The  sower 
feels  the  weight  of  his  responsibility.  He  sows  skilfully; 
he  will  gauge  by  the  action  of  his  hand  the  quantity  of  seed 
which  he  takes  from  the  bag.  With  each  throw  he  will 
fertilize  the  productive  forces  of  mother  earth.  He  will  be 
in  truth  the  generator  of  the  germ  of  life.  I have  seen 
* sowers  who  would  not  set  foot  on  the  ploughed  ground 
without  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air  with 
a handful  of  seed,  and  pronouncing  in  a low  voice  some 
incomprehensible  words,  which  seemed  to  be  a prayer.”  — 
Sensier. 

Method. — Who  is  this  man?  Why  do  you  think  so? 
What  is  he  doing?  Who  are  following  him?  Why? 
Where  does  he  carry  the  grain?  What  will  be  the  result 
of  his  work?  (See  also  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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SUNSET  IN  THE  FOREST  OF  FONTAINEBLEAU 

THEODORE  ROUSSEAU 

Literature  : 

History  of  Modern  Painting  . . . Muilier 


Modern  French  Masters  . . Edited  by  J.  C.  van  Dyke 

Painters  of  Barbizon,  vol.  1,  Mollett  (Great  Artist  Series) 

Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  11,  p.  *185;  Century,  vol.  19,  p.  568. 


The  Oak  .......  Lowell 

“ In  quite  a peculiar  sense  the  oak  was  his  favorite  tree  — 
the  mighty,  wide-branching,  primeval  oak  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  one  of  his  masterpieces,  ‘ A Pond/  and 
spreads  its  great  gnarled  boughs  to  the  cloudy  sky  in  almost 
every  one  of  his  pictures.  . . . 

“ Plants,  trees,  and  rocks  were  not  forms  summarily  ob- 
served and  clumped  together  in  an  arbitrary  fashion;  for 
him  they  were  beings  gifted  with  a soul,  breathing  crea- 


A History  of  French  Painting 


Stranahan 


The  Oak;  in  Stories  of  the  Trees  . 
Oak  and  the  Ivy  . 

Last  Dream  of  the  Old  Oak  . 


Mrs.  Dyson 
Eugene  Field 
A nderson 
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tures,  each  one  of  which  had  its  physiognomy,  its  individu- 
ality, its  part  to  play,  and  its  distinction  of  being  in  the 
great  harmony  of  universal  nature.  ‘ By  the  harmony  of 
air  and  light  with  that  of  which  they  are  the  life  and  illu- 
mination, I will  make  you  hear  the  trees  moaning  beneath 
the  north  wind  and  the  birds  calling  to  their  young.’  To 
achieve  this  aim  he  thought  that  he  could  not  do  too  much. 
As  Diirer  worked  seven  times  on  the  same  scenes  of  the 
‘ Passion  ’ until  he  found  the  simplest  and  most  speaking 
expression,  so  Rousseau  treated  the  same  motives  ten  and 
twenty  times.  . . . Observe  his  trees : they  are  not  dead 
things;  the  sap  of  life  mounts  imperceptibly  through  their 
strong  trunks  to  the  smallest  branches  and  shoots,  which 
spread  from  the  extremity  of  the  boughs  like  clawing 
tingers.  The  soil  works  and  alters.  ...  In  Rousseau  a 
tree  is  a proud,  toughly  knotted  personality,  a noble  self- 
conscious  personality.”  — Richard  Mutlier. 

“For  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  the  first  apostle  of 
truth  in  landscape,  above  all  as  a colorist;  but  neither  the 
institute  nor  the  public  has  been  willing  to  confess  it. 
His  incontestable  talent  has  been  contested  by  every- 
body.”— Edmond  About . 

Theodore  Rousseau  (1812-1867),  the  “ wizard  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,” the  founder  of  the  Barbizon  School,  was  the  son  of 
a tailor  of  Paris,  and,  like  many  of  the  great  landscape 
painters,  spent  his  childhood  among  the  dead  walls  and 
roofs  and  chimneys  of  a large  city.  As  a boy  he  was 
especially  fond  of  mathematics.  Many  of  his  ancestors 
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and  living  relatives  had  been  and  were  painters  in  a small 
way,  so  that  he  experienced  no  particular  difficulty  in 
devoting  his  time  to  the  study  of  painting.  But  to  the 
great  anger  of  himself  and  his  friends  his  magnificent  pic- 
tures were  at  first  excluded  from  the  Salon,  and,  when 
admitted,  not  noticed.  On  one  such  occasion,  Diaz,  who 
had  received  a medal,  voiced  this  feeling  by  proposing  for 
a toast : — 

“ Theodore  Rousseau,  our  master,  forgotten ! ” 

As  all  of  those  who  had  been  remembered  were  present, 
the  sensation  caused  by  this  brave  speech  may  be  imagined. 

He  lived  in  one  of  the  cottages  at  Barbizon,  plain  in 
itself,  but  beautiful  because  of  the  charming  decorations, 
chiefly  rare  pieces  of  pottery,  which  he  bought  from  the 
peasants.  Here  he  lived  with  his  mad  wife,  whom  he  kept 
with  him  in  spite  of  her  wild  laughter  and  cries.  “ She  is 
but  a spoiled  child,  after  all,”  he  said;  “I  find  that  I am 
very  unjust  to  seek  thus  my  own  repose,  at  the  expense  of 
her  heart ! ” 

It  is  said  that  a parrot  screamed  and  his  poor  wife  danced 
and  trilled  while  he  lay  dying.  Millet,  who  loved  him 
dearly,  closed  his  eyes. 

See  p.  35  for  an  account  of  the  Barbizon  School. 

Method. — Mrs.  Dyson’s  “Stories  of  the  Trees”  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  pupils  for  infor- 
mation about  the  oak,  and  to  put  one  in  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  it. 

Direct  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  composition  of 
the  picture  by  means  of  leading  questions,  first'  allowing 
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them,  if  they  so  desire,  to  describe  it  to  you  in  their  own 
way.  Tell  them  of  Kousseau’s  patient  study  of  this  his 
favorite  tree,  and  something,  at  least,  of  the  forest,  and  of 
his  life  in  Barbizon. 

See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9,  for  further  suggestions. 


MAY 

(Spring) 


MAY 

(Spring) 

DANCE  OF  THE  NYMPHS  — OOEOT 

Literature  : (See  p.  162.) 

For  an  account  of  the  Barbizon  School,  see  p.  35. 

For  the  criticisms*  and  biography  of  Corot,  see  pp.  158-170. 

Method.  — Hold  the  picture  off  at  arm’s  length.  What  is 
the  time  of  day?  Why?  Bring  it  nearer.  What  comes 
out  of  the  haze?  What  next?  What  do  you  see  in  the 
foreground?  Look  also  at  the  leaves.  What  time  of  the 
year  is  it?  Where  is  the  sun?  [To  the  right,  notice  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.]  How  do  you  know?  (See  pp.  xvii, 
7 8,  9.) 
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SPRING  — DAUBIGNY 

Literature : 

History  of  Modern  Painting  ....  Mather 

History  of  French  Painting  ....  Stranahan 

Modern  French  Masters  . . . Edited  by  Van  Dyke 

Painters  of  the  Barbizon  School,  vol.  2 . Mollett 

Century  Magazine,  July,  vol.  22,  p.  323;  Magazine  of  Art, 
vol.  12,  pp.  300,  325. 

For  literature  of  Barbizon  School,  see  p.  35. 

For  literature  for  spring,  see  p.  162. 

“ Daubigny  is  a painter  of  the  country.  If  one  goes  . . . 
to  see  the  apple  trees  blossom  and.  the  birches  growing 
green,  to  breathe  in  the  odor  of  the  cow  house  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  hay,  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  cow-bells,  the 
(quacking  of  frogs,  the  chirp  of  gnats,  one  does  not  say,  ‘I 
want  to  see  nature/  but  ‘I  am  going  into  the  country. ’ 
In  this  sense,  Daubigny  is  less  an  adorer  of  nature  than  a 
man  fond  of  the  country.  His  pictures  give  the  feeling  one 
has  in  standing  at  the  window  on  a country  excursion,  and 
looking  at  the  laughing  and  budding  spring.  One  feels  no 
veneration  for  the  artist,  but  one  would  like  to  be  a bird 
to  perch  on  the  boughs  of  these  trees,  or  a lizard  to  creep 
amongst  this  green,  a cockchafer  to  fly  humming  from  tree 
to  tree.  . . . One  does  not  admire  him  — one  loves  him.” 

— Muther. 

“ Daubigny  is  afraid  of  nothing.  He  paints  — better  than 
any  one  else  I know  — the  green  meadows,  the  beautiful 
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fields  where  everything  grows.  He  adores  the  running 
stream  and  the  setting  sun  and  the  rising  moon  only,  he  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  Corot  and  does  not  dream  enough.”  — 
Bastien-Lepage. 

“ Nature  conveys  an  idea  of  grandeur,  country , an  idea  of 
bien  $tre  intimate  and  familiar.  . . . 

“ Voild  la  campagne  and  Monsieur  Daubigny’s  kingdom! 
His  ‘ Spring, 9 loaded  with  flowers,  is  a little  masterpiece  of 
impersonal  painting;  the  hand  of  man  does  not  appear  in 
it.  On  the  landscapes  of  M.  Desgoffe  the  hand  makes  its 
power  felt,  and  in  those  of  M.  Corot,  its  delicacy;  but  the 
work  of  M.  Daubigny  is  like  the  smile  of  spring  seen 
through  a window.  This  art  without  artifice  transports  us 
bodily  to  the  meadows  and  trees.  The  gamut  of  happy 
colors  does  not  seem  to  have  been  found  on  a palette,  but 
supplied  by  the  sun  himself.  We  have  no  intention  of 
making  a compliment  to  the  artist  when  we  wish  we  were 
a bird  to  perch  on  his  branches,  or  a lizard  to  trot  about 
hidden  in  the  grass,  or  a grasshopper  to  nibble.”  — Edmond 
About. 

“ The  flower 

Which  rises  to  the  kisses  of  the  wind 
And  readjusts  her  collar 
At  the  mirror  of  the  rising  sun.” 

Charles  Franqois  Daubigny  (1817-1878)  was  born  into 
a family  of  artists.  His  earliest  playthings  were  pencils 
and  paints.  Because  he  was  a sickly  child  he  was  sent  into 
the  country  and  lived  several  years  with  an  old  nurse.  “It 
is  among  apple  orchards  in  the  pure  air  of  the  open  country 
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that  he  passed  his  earliest  years,  and  imbibed  that  love  of 
the  fields  that  became  the  passion  of  his  life.” 

He  left  home  at  an  early  age  because  of  the  second  mar- 
riage of  his  father,  and  had  no  particular  difficulty  to  earn 
his  own  living  painting  snuff-boxes,  picture  clocks,  trade 
circulars,  advertisements,  and  the  like.  He  shared  his 
lodgings  with  another  lad,  also  an  art  student.  They 
determined  to  go  to  Italy,  and  for  this  reason  hoarded  their 
small  savings  in  a built-up  hole  in  the  wall  of  their  room. 
They  worked  hard,  lived  plainly,  saving  all  that  they  could. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  they  broke  open  the  wall.  The 
river  of  small  coins  that  dropped  out  amounted  to  nearly 
three  hundred  dollars.  With  this  they  walked  to  Italy, 
visiting  its  great  cities,  finally  settling  down  for  work  at 
an  old  Roman  watering-place.  Here  Daubigny  worked 
hard;  but  his  companion  was,  unfortunately,  in  love  and 
anxious  to  return.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  four  months, 
Daubigny  agreed  to  return.  When  they  arrived  home, 
walking  all  the  way,  they  had  still  four  gold  pieces  to 
divide  between  them.  It  had  only  cost  them  about  twelve 
dollars  a month,  each,  to  live. 

Later,  Daubigny  lived  for  some  time  with  three  friends, 
having  with  them  everything  in  common.  These  were  all 
artists ; and  it  was  agreed  among  them  that  each  year  one 
of  their  number  should  prepare  a picture  for  the  Salon, 
living,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

After  his  marriage,  he  built  for  himself  a famous  ark  of 
a boat,  which  was,  in  truth,  a travelling  studio.  His  house, 
also  built  by  himself,  at  Anvers,  a river  village  with  but 
a single  street,  was  beautiful.  Corot  frescoed  the  lobby 
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with  one  of  his  landscapes.  Two  other  less  famous  artists 
contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the  same  walls.  Daubigny 
himself  painted  the  panels  in  the  dining  room  and  also  the 
bedroom  of  his  daughter.  “ The  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
he  has  covered  with  branches  in  blossom  holding  the  nests 
of  little  singing  birds.  It  is  the  song  of  spring:  the  great 
white  blossoms  open,  the  hawthorn  twines,  the  newly 
hatched  birds  stretch  out  their  yellow  beaks.  . . . On  the 
panels,  little  Tom  Thumb  is  sowing  his  bread  crumbs, 
whilst  his  brothers  vanish  in  the  wood.  Red  Riding  Hood 
is  talking  to  the  wolf,  and  there  are  attributes : children’s 
toys,  dolls  with  rosy  cheeks,  the  toctoc  mallet,  little  yellow 
windmills,  paper  dogs  that  squeak;  and  then  girls,  boys, 
grace  rings,  shuttlecock,  rackets,  butterfly  nets;  and  round 
it  all,  as  a frame,  there  are  wreaths, — wreaths  of  white 
roses,  wreaths  of  red  roses,  of  cornflowers,  of  daisies,  of 
violets,  of  pansies,  of  tuberoses,  fresh  lilac,  red  cherries 
that  the  children  wear  for  earrings,  wreaths  of  field  flowers, 
poppies,  and  ears  of  corn  for  harvest  home.”  — Charles 
Yriarte. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  painter  who  ever  finished 
a large  picture  entirely  in  the  open  air.  In  one  case  he 
fixed  his  canvas  to  firm  posts  and  kept  it  there  exposed  to 
the  horns  of  the  ruminants  and  tricks  of  small  boys.  It 
had  in  it  great  clouds  driven  by  the  wind.  He  used,  there- 
fore, to  stand  at  the  windows  for  hours,  watching  for  them, 
and  at  just  the  right  moment  rushed  out  to  work.  This  he 
did,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  afflicted  with 
rheumatism. 
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He  had  a passion  for  work,  but  joined  to  it  was  great 
lightheartedness  and  a love  for  outdoor  amusements.  He 
was  so  boisterous  in  his  manner,  so  loud  in  his  speech,  that 
he  was  nicknamed  “ Captain  ” Daubigny. 

Perhaps  recalling  the  last  words  of  Corot,  Daubigny  said 
just  before  he  died : — 

“ Adieu,  adieu,  I am  going  on  high  to  see  if  Corot  has 
found  for  me  there  any  new  motives  for  landscape.’5 

Method. — Why  is  this  picture  so  beautiful? 

Give  them  some  account  of  Daubigny.  (See  p.  xvii, 
7,  8,  9.) 
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SPRING  — COROT 

Literature : 

History  of  Modern  Painting 
History  of  French  Painting 
Modern  French  Masters  . 

Painters  of  Barbizon,  vol.  2 

Art  Journal,  vol.  41,  p.  208;  Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  11, 
p.  181;  part  6,  p.  14G ; vol.  1,  p.  61);  Century,  vol.  16,  p,  255; 
Contemporary,  vol.  26,  p.  157 ; New  England  Magazine, 
vol.  5,  p.  692. 

For  the  literature  of  the  Barbizon  School,  see  p.  35. 


Mutker 
Slvanahan 
Edited  by  J.  C.  van  Dyke 
Mollett 


Song;  in  Pippa  Passes 

Browning 

Return  of  Spring  .... 

Longfellow 

Progress  of  Spring  ) 
Early  Spring  ) 

Tennyson 

Song  of  the  Sower  ) 
The  New  and  the  Old  ) 

Bryant 

Spring  ...... 

Celia  Thaxter 

White  Man’s  Foot,  Hiawatha 
Legends  of  Bruniiilde,  Persephone, 

Longfellow 

and  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

The  Coming  of  Spring 

Nora  Perry 

The  Voice  of  Spring 

Mrs.  Hemans 

A . Spring  Song  .... 

.Tames  Freeman  Clarke 

Spring  . . . ... 

Adelaide  A.  Procter 

Spring  Greeting  ') 
Sunrise  > 

A Sunrise  Song  ) 

Sidney  Lanier 

Morning 

Keats  , 

Morning  ...... 

SUTHIN1  IN  THE  PASTORAL  LlNE  ; IX 

Fletcher 

Biglow  Papers  .... 

Lowell 

“ I only  saw  Corot  once.  It  was  in  some  woods  near  Paris, 
where  I had  gone  to  paint,  and  I came  across  the  old  gen- 
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tleman  unexpectedly,  seated  in  front  of  his  easel  in  a 
pleasant  glade.  After  admiring  his  work,  I ventured  to 
say,  1 Master,  what  you  are  doing  is  lovely,  hut  I cannot 
find  your  composition  in  the  landscape  before  us.7  He  said, 
‘My  foreground  is  a long  way  ahead,7  and,  sure  enough, 
nearly  two  hundred  yards  away  his  picture  rose  out  of  the 
dimness  of  the  dell,  stretching  beyond  the  vista  into  the 
meadow.77  — Modern  Painting,  George  Moore. 

“His  favorite  season  was  the  early  spring  when  the 
farthest  twigs  upon  the  bough  deck  themselves  with  little 
leaves  of  tender  green,  which  vibrate  and  quiver  with  the 
least  breath  of  air.  He  had,  moreover,  a perfectly  wonder- 
ful secret  of  rendering  the  effect  of  tiny  blades  of  grass 
and  flowers  which  grow  upon  the  meadows  in  June.  He 
delighted  in  the  verge  of  any  bank  where  tall  bushes  bend 
to  the  water,  and  he  loved  water  itself  in  undetermined 
clearness  and  in  the  shifting  glance  of  light,  leaving  it 
here  in  shadows  and  touching  it  there  with  brightness; 
the  sky  in  the  depths  beneath  wedded  to  the  bright  border 
of  the  pool  or  the  ravishing  outlines  of  the  bank  and  the 
clouds  passing  across  the  firmament,  and  here  and  there 
embracing  a light-shining  fragment  of  blue.  He  loved 
morning  before  sunrise,  when  the  white  mists  hover  over 
pools  like  a light  veil  of  gauze,  and  gradually  disperse  at 
the  first  burst  of  the  sun.  . . . 

“ Amongst  trees,  he  did  not  care  to  paint  the  oak,  — the 
favorite  with  all  artists  who  have  a passion  for  form, — nor 
the  chestnut,  nor  the  elm,  but  preferred  to  summon  amid 
the  delicate  play  of  sunbeams,  the  aspen,  the  poplar,  the 
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alder,  the  birch  with  its  white  slender  branches  and  tremu- 
lous leaves,  and  the  willow  with  its  light  foliage.  . . . 
In  Corot  a tree  is  a soft  tremulous  being,  rocking  in  the 
fragrant  air  in  which  it  whispers  and  murmurs  of  love  and 
joy.”  — Mutlier. 

“Corot  helps  you  to  breathe,  but  there  is  more  air  in  his 
pictures  than  there  is  earth  or  rocks  or  trees.  He  dreams 
of  the  country  all  the  while  he  is  painting  it.”  — Bastien- 
Lepctge. 

“And,  after  all,  what  is  art  but  rhythm?  Corot  knew 
that  art  is  nature  made  rhythmical.”  — George  Moore. 

“Corot  there  paints  with  wings  on  his  back.”  — Dupre. 

“ To  understand  my  landscapes,  you  must  at  least  have 
the  patience  to  wait  till  the  mist  rises.”  — Corot. 

“ A landscape  painter’s  day  is  delightful.  He  rises  early, 
before  sunrise,  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  sits  under  a 
tree  and  watches  and  waits.  There  is  not  so  much  to  be 
seen  at  first.  Everything  has  a sweet  odor.  Everything 
trembles  under  the  freshening  breeze  of  dawn.  Bing!  the 
sun  gets  clearer,  but  has  not  yet  torn  away  the  vest  of  gauze 
behind  which  lie  the  meadow,  the  valley,  the  hills  in  the 
horizon.  Bing!  Bing!  The  first  ray  of  the  sun!  . . . 
Another  ray ! The  landscape  lies  entirely  behind  the  trans- 
parent gauze  of  the  ascending  mists,  gradually  sucked  up 
by  the  sun,  which  permits  us  to  see  as  it  ascends  the  silver- 
striped  river,  the  meadows,  the  cottages,  the  far-receding 
distance.  At  last  you  can  see  what  you  imagined  at  first. 
Bam!  The  sun  has  risen;  . . . Bam!  Everything 
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sparkles,  sliines!  Everything  is  in  full  light  . . . light, 
soft,  and  caressing  as  yet.  The  backgrounds  with  their 
simple  contours  and  harmonious  tones  are  lost  in  the  infi- 
nite sky  through  an  atmosphere  of  azure  and  mist.  The 
flowers  lift  up  their  heads.  The  birds  fly  here  and  there.” 
— Corot. 

“ After  one  of  my  excursions,  that  is,  after  travelling  and 
making  sketches,  I invite  nature  to  come  and  spend  a few 
days  with  me,  and  then  my  foolishness  begins.  Pencil  in 
hand,  I hear  the  birds  singing,  the  trees  rustling  in  the 
wind;  1 see  the  running  brooks  and  the  streams  charged 
with  ten  thousand  reflections  of  the  earth  and  sky  — nay,  the 
very  sun  rises  and  sets  in  my  studio.”  — Corot  to  Jules  Dupre. 

Camille  Corot  (1796-1875).  Corot’s  father  was  a hair- 
dresser originally,  but  finally  assimilated  to  himself  his 
wife’s  trade,  namely,  that  of  millinery.  He  was  a polite, 
prosperous  little  man,  a court  modiste  (Napoleon  I.)  of 
some  fame,  as  is  shown  by  this  sentence  from  a contempo- 
rary play:  “I  have  just  come  from  Corot,  but  could  not 
speak  to  him ; he  was  locked  up  in  his  private  room,  occu- 
pied in  composing  a new  spring  hat.” 

After  a high  school  education,  Camille  became  a clerk  in 
a dry  goods  house.  M.  Dumesnie,  in  his  charming  “Sou- 
venirs Intimes,”  gives  the  following  account  of  his  escape 
from  trade : — 

“Corot  begged  his  father  to  allow  him  to  leave  commerce 
and  become  a painter,  for  it  was  what  he  desired  more  than 
anything  in  the  world.  His  father  reluctantly  consented, 
and  said,  “Your  sisters’  portions  were  ready  for  them  to  the 
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minute,  and  I was  hoping  soon  to  provide  properly  for  your 
establishment  in  life,  for  you  are  now  old  enough  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  your  own  house  of  business;  but  since  you 
refuse  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  your  trade  for  the  sake  of 
painting,  I give  you  notice  that  during  my  life  you  will 
have  no  capital.  I will  give  you  an  income  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs.  Never  expect  anything  else,  and  see  if  you 
can  get  along  with  that.’ 

“ And  Camille,  much  moved,  embraced  his  father,  crying, 
£I  thank  you!  It  is  all  I want,  and  you  make  me  very 
happy ! ’ ” 

“ Almost  on  the  same  day,  giving  himself  time  only  to 
buy  the  necessary  tools  for  an  artist,  he  made  his  studio  in 
the  centre  of  Paris,  almost  close  to  the  paternal  house.  He 
went  down  the  tow-path  by  the  Seine,  not  far  from  Port 
Royal,  looking  toward  the  city,  and,  full  of  joy,  began  to 
paint.  All  who  have  been  admitted  to  Corot’s  studio  know 
this  first  performance  of  his  brush.  He  used  to  show  it  to 
us,  and  say,  ‘ While  I was  painting  that,  — it  was  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  — the  young  girls  who  worked  at  my 
mother’s  were  curious  to  see  M.  Camille  at  his  new  work, 
and  they  ran  away  from  the  shop  to  come  and  look  at  it. 
One  of  them,  whom  we  will  call  Mademoiselle  Rose,  came 
oftener  than  the  others.  She  is  living  still.  She  was 
never  married,  and  she  visits  me  from  time  to  time;  she 
was  here  last  week. 

“ 1 Oh ! my  friends,  what  a change.  And  what  thoughts 
it  starts!  My  painting  is  still  here, — it  is  as  young  as 
ever,  — it  marks  the  hour  and  the  time  of  day  when  I did 
it;  but  Mademoiselle  Rose  and  I,  where  are  we?  ’ ” 
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In  spite  of  his  kindly  gentleness,  he  knew  how  to  give  a 
rebuke,  as  the  following  story  will  show.  A presumptuous 
artist  sketching  near  him  one  day  asked,  “Why  do  you 
omit  some  things  from  your  sketches?  And  why  do  you 
insert  others?  This  tree  is  not  in  the  landscape.”  “Do 
not  tell,  ” answered  Corot,  “ but  I put  it  here  to  please  the 
birds.” 

For  twenty-five  years  he  worked  and  studied,  unhampered 
by  the  necessity  of  earning  and  spending  money.  Finally, 
when  at  fifty  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
in  recognition  of  his  ability,  his  father,  who  looked  upon 
him  still  as  a child,  doubled  his  allowance,  saying,  “ Well, 
Camille  seems  to  have  talent  after  all.” 

He  lived  through  the  troublous  times  of  1848-1851, 
scarcely  realizing  what  was  going  on.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  hearing  the  fighting  on  the  barricades  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  he  said:  “What  is  the  matter?  Are  we  not 
satisfied  with  the  government?” 

Nevertheless,  in  1870  he  shouldered  his  musket  for 
France. 

Every  one  loved  “ Papa  Corot,”  for  he  was  both  the  master 
and  the  comrade. 

Richard  Muther,  in  his  “History  of  Modern  Art,”  gives 
the  following  beautiful  account  of  his  death : — 

“His  end  was  as  harmonious  as  his  life  and  art.  Noth- 
ing troubled  his  end;  it  was  the  evening  of  a beautiful  day. 
On  the  evening  of  February  23,  1875,  when  he  had  just 
completed  his  seventy-ninth  year,  he  was  heard  to  say  as  he 
lay  in  bed  drawing  in  the  air  with  his  fingers,  ‘ Mon  Dieu, 
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how  beautiful  that  is;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  landscape 
I have  ever  seen/  When  his  old  housekeeper  wanted  to 
bring  him  his  breakfast,  he  said,  with  a smile,  ‘ To-day 
Pere  Corot  will  breakfast  above/  Even  his  last  illness 
robbed  him  of  none  of  his  cheerfulness,  and  when  his 
friends  brought  him  in  the  news  of  the  medal  struck  to 
commemorate  his  jubilee  as  an  artist  of  fifty  years’  stand- 
ing, he  said,  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes:  ‘It  makes  me 

happy  to  know  that  one  has  been  so  loved.  I have  had 
good  parents  and  dear  friends  ; I am  thankful  to  God/ 
With  those  words  he  passed  away  to  his  true  home,  the 
land  of  spirits,  not  the  paradise  of  the  church,  but  the 
Elysian  fields  he  had  dreamt  of  and  painted  so  often. 

“ When  they  bore  him  from  his  house  in  the  Faubourg 
Poissoniere,  and  a passer-by  asked  who  was  being  buried, 
a fat  shopwoman,  standing  at  the  door  of  her  house, 
answered,  ‘ I do  not  know  his  name,  but  he  was  a good 
man/  Beethoven’s  symphony  in  C minor  was  played  at 
his  funeral,  according  to  his  own  direction,  and  as  the 
coffin  was  being  covered,  a lark  rose  exulting  to  the  sky. 
‘The  artist  will  be  replaced  with  difficulty,  the  man  never,’ 
said  Dupre  at  Corot’s  grave.  On  May  20,  1880,  an  unob- 
trusive monument  to  his  memory  was  unveiled  at  the 
border  of  the  lake  at  Ville  d’Avray,  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  forest  where  he  had  so  often  dreamed.  He  died  in 
the  fulness  of  his  fame  as  an  artist,  but  it  was  the  forty 
pictures  collected  in  the  Centenary  Exhibition  of  1889 
which  first  made  the  world  fully  conscious  of  what  modern 
art  possessed  in  Corot : a master  of  immortal  masterpieces, 
the  greatest  poet  and  the  tenderest  soul  of  the  nineteenth 
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century,  as  Fra  Angelico  was  the  tenderest  soul  of  the  fif- 
teenth, and  Watteau  the  greatest  poet  of  the  eighteenth.” 
— Mather. 

Method.  — Get  some  distance  from  the  picture.  What 
time  of  day  does  it  seem  to  be?  Why?  Come  nearer. 
What  comes  out  of  the  haze?  What  do  you  see  in  the 
foreground?  Look  also  at  the  leaves.  What  time  of  year 
is  it  ? Why  are  there  so  few  leaves  on  the  tree  to  the  left  ? 
Who  painted  the  picture? 

fell  the  children  the  story  of  Corot’s  life,  reading  to 
them  from  his  own  letters  as  much  as  possible.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  and  affecting  than  the  beautiful 
account  of  his  end,  quoted  above  from  Muther’s  magnifi- 
cent “ History  of  Modern  Painting.”  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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Literature : 


For  criticisms  and  biography,  see  p.  30. 
lor  the  Barbizon  School,  see  p.  35. 

Legend  of  Iris,  Water-bloom 
The  Rainbow  .... 

The  Rainbow  .... 

The  Rainbow  .... 

Rainbow 


For  literature  for 


spi 


see  p.  162. 


Celia  Thaxter 
Keble 

Wordsworth 
Campbell 
F.  D.  Sherman 


Method.  — Of  what  is  this  a picture?  What  do  you  see 
in  the  sky?  how  many?  on  the  trees?  in  the  grass?  in 
the  foreground?  in  the  background?  What  time  of  year? 
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Why?  What  time  of  day?  What  was  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  rainbow  in  the  Old  Testament?  What  is 
its  meaning  here? 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  compare  this  picture  of 
Millet’s  with  more  characteristic  ones,  such  as  “ The  Sower.*’ 
(See  pp.  xvii.  7,  8,  9.) 
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THE  MILL  — REMBRANDT 


Literature  : 


The  Old  Masters  of  Belgium 

Holland 

Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Master 

Rembrandt  

Rembrandt  

Princes  of  Art  . 


AND 

Eugene  Fromentin 
s . Cole  and  J.  C.  van  Dyke 
Mol  let  (Great  Artist  Series) 
. Michel 
. Mrs.  Urbino 


Masters  of  Genre  ....  Wedmore 
Rembrandt,  A Romance  of  Holland  Walter  Cranston  Lamed 


Art  Journal,  vol.  3,  pp.  9,  45;  vol.  8,  p.  53;  vol.  46,  p.  23; 
Portfolio,  vol.  8,  p.  144 ; vol.  23,  p.  Ill ; Century,  vol.  25,  p.  103  ; 
-vol.  47,  pp.  163,  170;  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  37,  p.  462; 
Nation,  vol.  58,  p.  113;  Public  Opinion,  vol.  15,  p.  257 ; Living 
Age,  vol.  142,  p.  579  ; vol.  200,  p.  755;  Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  8, 
p.  418. 

Pictures  by  Rembrandt R.  W.  Gilder 

Saskia;  in  “Colonial  Ballads”  . . . Preston 


“ Rembrandt’s  ‘ Mill  ’ is  a picture  wholly  made  by  chiaros- 
curo, the  last  ray  of  light  just  gleams  in  the  upper  sail  of 
the  Mill,  and  all  other  details  are  lost  in  large  and  simple 
masses  of  shade.  Chiaroscuro  is  the  great  feature  that 
characterizes  his  art,  and  was  carried  farther  by  him  than 
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by  any  other  painter,  not  excepting  Correggio.  But  if  its 
effects  are  somewhat  exaggerated  by  Rembrandt,  he  is  always 
so  impressive  that  we  can  no  more  find  fault  with  his  style 
than  we  can  with  the  giant  forms  of  Michelangelo.  Suc- 
ceeding painters  have  sometimes,  in  their  admiration  of 
‘The  Mill,’  forgotten  that  Rembrandt  chose  the  twilight 
to  second  his  wishes,  and  have  fancied  that  to  obtain  equal 
breadth  they  must  leave  but  the  details  of  nature  in  broad 
daylight.  This  is  the  danger  of  mistaken  imitation.” — 
John  Constable , in  Third  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

“ Rembrandt,  like  Michelangelo,  created  a world  for  him- 
self. Whether  he  painted  or  etched,  he  transports  us,  with 
our  whole  soul,  into  that  which  he  represents.  His  por- 
traits are  like  sudden  apparitions  of  people  whom  we  watch, 
just  as  unseen,  by  night,  we  might  look  into  a strange  room 
through  a window.  He  likes  to  heighten  his  charm  by  a 
striking  light,  but  he  does  not  need  it.”  — Hermann  Grimm. 

“The  originality  of  his  genius  lies  especially  in  the 
nobility  with  which  he  has  endowed  each  of  his  models ; it 
is  an  indelible  mark.  His  magic  pencil  gives  to  each  some- 
thing of  his  own  peculiar  grace,  greater  stateliness  and  ele- 
gance, a countenance  expressive  of  more  frankness,  grace 
in  the  wearing  of  adornments,  taste  in  the  choice  of  silks, 
satins,  laces,  and  pearls.” — Wauters. 

“I  came  to  know  Rembrandt;  he  did  not  repel  me,  but  he 
blinded  me.”  — Millet. 

“To  feel  Rembrandt  truly,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  an 
artist  or  an  amateur  picture  fancier  — one  should  be  some- 
thing of  a poet,  too.”  — Mrs.  Jameson. 
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“The  feeling  akin  to  poetic  excitement  that  moves  us 
when  we  look  at  his  works,  comes  to  us  because  we  are  then 
allowed  to  see,  with  finer  eyes  than  our  own,  effects  of  light 
that  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  day.  The  human  hands 
and  faces  of  unidealized  types,  the  hues  and  textures  of 
common  stuffs  are  revealed  by  the  ordinary  light,  some- 
times more  shadowy  than  usual,  which  we  may  see  in  any 
interior.  To  make  such  scenes  effective  the  painter  must 
have  had  a knowledge  of  form,  and  a passionate  admira- 
tion  for  light.  That  he  beautified  forms  so  little  in  the 
•ordinary  sense  of  the  word  shows  that  he  regarded  it  not 
as  an  abstract  existence,  but  mainly  as  a deflector  of  light, 
as  a producer  of  shadowy  abysses  and  depths,  as  the  cause 
of  passages,  gradations,  culminations,  crescendoes,  and 
decrescendoes  in  the  impalpable  and  airy  inhabitant  of 
space.”  — H.  A.  M.  Stevenson , in  the  Art  Journal,  February, 
1899. 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn  (1607-1669)  was  the  son  of  a Ley- 
den miller,  who  hoped  to  make  of  him  a learned  man,  and 
with  that  end  in  view  sent  him  to  the  high  school.  But 
Rembrandt  had  early  determined  to  be  an  artist.  His  first 
models  were  the  good  people  of  his  native  city,  including 
his  own  family,  particularly  his  mother,  his  sister,  and 
himself.  At  various  times  he  painted  not  less  than  fifty 
• portraits  of  himself,  many  of  which  have  become  famous. 
When  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  old,  his  fame  was 
already  so  great  that  the  art-loving  people  of  Amsterdam 
urged  him  to  come  to  them.  Accordingly,  in  1638,  he 
moved  there,  and  there  at  last  he  died.  On  his  way  he 
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stopped  at  Haarlem  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Franz  Hals. 
He  found  him  in  a tavern.  According  to  Mr.  Larned,  this 
is  the  theory  of  art  that  he  enunciated  to  Rembrandt : — 

“Wine  is  a good  creature,  truly  th$  handmaid  of  art. 
Do  you  know  my  ( Mandolin  Player  ’ ? I painted  him  after 
a goodly  feast  at  this  very  tavern,  and  he  is  full  to  the  brim 
with  merriment  and  wine.  Smiling  will  not  go  out  of 
fashion  as  long  as  they  can  see  him.  Don’t  be  serious,  my 
boy.  There  are  not  any  monks  in  the  kingdom  of  art.” 

He  tells  him,  too,  to  remember  that  he  is  a Hollander, 
and  not  an  Italian.  This  secret  of  Franz  Hals’s  greatness 
helped  to  make  Rembrandt  what  he  was,  — the  greatest  of 
all  the  Dutch  artists. 

His  success  in  Amsterdam  was  phenomenal.  Its  first 
great  triumph  was  the  commission  to  paint  Dr.  Tulp  and 
his  class  in  anatomy.  Determined  to  paint  these  men  as 
they  really  were,  he  hid  himself  in  the  classroom,  watching 
them  at  their  work.  The  result  was  the  famous  “ Lesson 
in  Anatomy.”  Larned  thus  describes  the  effect  of  this 
wonderful  painting  on  the  great  Dr.  Tulp  himself : — 

“Involuntarily  the  grave  and  dignified  doctor  started 
back,  and  lifted  one  hand  in  a gesture  of  amazement.  He 
saw  in  a moment  that  no  guild  picture  like  this  had  ever 
been  painted.  Where  was  the  banqueting  table?  Where 
were  the  meats  and  pies  and  fruits,  the  wine  and  the  beer? 
Nobody  ever  painted  guild  pictures  without  these  accesso- 
ries. And  there,  surely,  was  the  corpse  on  the  table  and 
he  himself  in  the  act  of  dissecting  it;  the  doctors  crowding 
round,  with  the  intensity  of  intellectual  concentration  in 
their  eager  faces.  Why,  this  would  be  a terrible  picture. 
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but  liow  fascinating!  In  a moment  the  keen  mind  of  the 
doctor  perceived  the  power  of  the  work;  his  trained  intel- 
lect grasped  at  once  something  of  the  artist’s  meaning,  and 
he  saw  that  if  this  was  a new  departure  it  was  likely  to  be 
a famous  one.” 

The  picture  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration, and  Rembrandt  declared  to  be  the  greatest  painter 
of  Holland,  — that  is  to  say,  of  the  world! 

Two  years  later  he  married  the  beautiful  fair-haired  Sas- 
kia,  whom  we  all  know  and  love  because  of  his  numerous 
and  lovely  portraits  of  her.  Saskia  brought  him  a hand- 
some marriage  portion  and  a host  of  good  friends  in 
Amsterdam. 

Then  followed  ten  years  of  happiness  and  luxury  such  as 
an  artist  has  seldom  enjoyed.  In  his  house,  a palace  of  art 
in  itself,  dwelt  with  him  his  lovely  wife,  devoted  both  to 
him  and  to  his  work.  He  was  free,  too,  to  paint  what  he 
pleased,  sure  of  the  praise  and  adulation  of  all  Holland. 

The  beginning  of  his  misfortunes  was  the  death  of  Sas- 
kia. In  the  same  year  he  painted  “The  Night  Watch.” 
This  is  really  the  picture  of  a company  of  twenty-nine  civic 
guards,  rushing  pell-mell  from  their  club-house.  In  spite 
of  the  misleading  title,  the  scene  is  represented  as  in  full 
sunlight.  Those  on  whom  this  wonderful  light  fell  were 
delighted  with  the  picture,  but  those  in  the  shadow  — and 
they  were  the  large  majority  — did  not  like  it  at  all.  “ It 
mattered  little,”  says  Larned,  “that  each  portrait  was  a 
masterpiece.  These  thrifty  Dutchmen  had  paid  their 
money  for  their  portraits.  Why  put  them  in  the  back- 
ground? Why  show  only  a head  when  they  had  bodies,  too, 
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of  which  they  were  very  proud?  They  would  go  to  Van 
der  Heist  and  get  their  money’s  worth  in  full-sized  figures; 
and  go  they  did.” 

From  this  time  misfortune  pursued  him.  His  beautiful 
house,  with  its  fine  collections,  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a small  room  over 
a print  shop,  watched  over  by  a faithful  little  peasant, 
whom,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  married. 

In  spite  of  his  misfortunes  and  unhappiness,  his  work 
suffered  neither  in  quantity  nor  in  quality.  Indeed,  the 
picture  of  “The  Syndics,”  which  belongs  to  this  period,  is 
by  many  considered  finer  even  than  “The  Night  Watch.” 

He  kept  on  painting  to  the  end.  He  was  found  dead  in 
a chair  before  an  easel  on  which  rested  a half -finished 
picture. 

Method.  — Of  what  is  this  a picture?  What  is  the  state 
of  the  weather?  Why  do  you  think  so?  Look  at  the  sky; 
at  the  arms  of  the  mill;  at  the  water;  at  the  people;  at 
the  cow;  at  the  boat.  What  indication  does  each  of  these 
give  of  coming  storm?  Do  you  like  the  picture?  Why? 
Who  painted  it? 

Tell  them  so  much  of  his  life  as  you  think  suitable. 

If  possible,  secure  other  pictures  of  his  to  show  them. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  show  the  most  important  ones, 
such  as  “The  Syndics,”  “The  Lesson  in  Anatomy,”  and 
“The  Night  Watch,”  unless  time  can  be  taken  to  develop 
their  meaning;  but  such  well-known  pictures  of  his  as  the 
various  portraits  of  himself,  of  Saskia,  his  mother,  and 
others  will  be  of  interest  to  them.  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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AT  THE  WATERING  TROUGH 

DAGNAN-BOUVERET 

Literature : 

History  of  Modern  Painting Wither 

History  of  French  Painting  ....  Stranahan 
Modern  French  Masters  . . Edited  bv  J.  C.  van  Dyke 

Magazine  of  Art,  February,  1893;  Art  Journal,  vol.  49, 
p.  216;  Century,  vol.  26,  p.  4;  vol.  53,  p.  163;  McClure,  vol.  7, 
p.  422. 

Dagnan-Bouveret  (1852-  ) is  the  son  of  a French- 

man, M.  Dagnan,  who  went,  when  the  child  was  a baby,  to 
Brazil  to  eligage  in  commerce.  His  mother  died  in  Brazil 
when  he  was  only  six  years  old.  So  the  little  lad  was  sent 
home  to  his  grandmother  Bouveret,  whose  name,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  he  affixed  to  his  own.  He  was  from  the 
beginning  determined  to  be  an  artist.  So  that  when  his 
father  offered  him  an  opening  in  commerce  in  Brazil,  he 
declined  it.  This  so  angered  his  father  that  he  at  once 
stopped  his  allowance. 

Of  this  picture  the  following  story  is  told;  — 

One  spring  on  a visit  to  his  father-in-law,  he  saw  the 
subject.  To  help  him  to  paint  it  in  the  air,  his  father-in- 
law  rigged  up  various  devices  in  the  way  of  posts  on  which 
he  could  stretch  his  canvas.  All  summer  long  the  artist 
painted,  but  so  carefully  did  he  work  that  at  the  approach 
of  winter  he  had  not  yet  finished.  Thereupon  his  host 
again  came  to  his  rescue,  helped  him  to  make  rude  casts  of 
the  horses  on  which  he  might  set  the  harness  properly. 


Dagnan-  Bouveret. 
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But  even  with  this  aid,  snow  fell  on  his  palette  before  he 
had  finished. 

Method.  — Why  are  not  both  the  horses  drinking?  What 
had  they  been  doing?  What  will  they  do  now?  And  the 
man,  what  was  he  doing?  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 


JUNE  CL  0 UDS  — WILLIAM  MORRIS  HUNT 
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England  Magazine,  vol.  10,  p.  685;  New  England,  vol.  37, 
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Ocean  of  Air 
Clouds 

The  Firmament  . 

Clouds 
To  a Cloud 
Clouds 

The  PfLEACiAN  Land 
Legend  of  Apollo’s  Cows 


. Agnes  Giberne 
. Ruskin's  Modern  Painters 
. Ruskin’s  Miscellanies 
. Shelley 
. Bryant 
. F.  D.  Sherman 
. From  the  Odyssey 


William  Morris  Hunt  (1824-1879),  on  account  of  ill 
health,  gave  up  his  studies  at  Harvard,  and,  going  to  Paris, 
studied  painting  there  with  Couture  and  Millet.  Return- 
ing to  Boston,  he  worked  indefatigably  teaching  and  paint- 
ing. “The  Flight  of  Night,”  a part  of  his  decoration  of 
the  State  House  at  Albany,  is  perhaps  his  best-known  work. 
He  was  greatly  liked  personally  by  his  students,  as  well  as 
others,  because  he  was  always  “good  company,”  ' One  of 
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them,  Miss  Knowlton,  kept  a record,  of  his  sayings  on  bits 
of  canvas,  backs  of  letters,  and  the  like.  These  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  and  contain  much  that  would  be 
profitable  even  to  the  children. 

Method. — What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  What  do 
you  like  best  in  it?  Why?  Who  painted  it?  (See  pp.  xvii, 
7,  8,  9.) 


AURORA  — GUIDO  RENI 


Literature : 


History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy 
Handbook  of  Painting 
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Guido  Reni 


Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
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Jameson 
Sweetser 


Legends  of  Aurora 
A Sunrise  Song  ) 
Sunrise  > 

Morning 
Morning 
The  Day 


Sidney  Lanier 

Fletcher 

Keats 

Emily  Dickinson 


' I he  light  of  day  is  better  than  the  light  of  darkness.  I 
prefer  my  style  to  that  of  Caravaggio.”  — Guido  Reni. 

“ The  work  of  Guido  is  . . . poetic  . . . and  luminous, 
and  soft,  and  harmonious.  Cupid,  Aurora,  Phoebus,  form 
a climax  of  beauty,  and  the  Hours  seem  as  light  as  the 
clouds  on  which  they  dance.”  — Forsyth. 


u Guido’s  ( Aurora  ’ is  the  very  type  of  haste  and  impetus; 
for  surely  no  man  ever  imagined  such  hurry  and  tumult, 
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sucli  sounding  and  clashing.  Painters  maintain  that  it  is 
lighted  from  two  sides  — they  have  my  full  permission  to 
light  theirs  from  three,  if  it  will  improve  them;  but  the 
difference  lies  elsewhere.” — Mendelssohn’s  Letters . 

“This  is  the  noblest  work  of  Guido.  It  is  embodied 
poetry.  The  Hours  that,  hand  in  hand,  encircle  the  car 
of  Phoebus,  advance  with  rapid  pace.  The  paler,  milder 
forms  of  those  gentle  sisters  who  rule  over  declining  day, 
and  the  glowing  glance  of  those  who  bask  in  the  meridian, 
blaze  resplendent  in  the  hues  of  heaven,  are  of  no  mortal 
grace  and  beauty ; but  they  are  eclipsed  by  Aurora  herself, 
who  sails  on  the  golden  clouds  before  them,  shedding 
‘showers  of  shadowing  roses’  on  the  rejoicing  earth,  her 
celestial  presence  diffusing  gladness  and  light  and  beauty 
around.  Above  the  heads  of  the  heavenly  coursers  .hovers 
the  morning  star,  in  the  form  of  a youthful  cherub,  bear- 
ing his  flaming  torch.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  in  this 
beautiful  composition  than  the  motion  given  to  the  whole. 
The  smooth  and  rapid  steps  of  the  circling  Hours  as  they 
tread  on  the  fleecy  clouds;  the  fiery  steeds;  the  whirling 
wheels  of  the  car ; the  torch  of  Lucifer,  blown  back  by  the 
velocity  of  his  advance;  and  the  form  of  Aurora,  borne 
through  the  ambient  air,  till  you  almost  fear  she  should 
float  from  your  sight.”  — Rome,  Eaton. 

Guido  Eeni  (1575-1642),  like  most  who  have  attained 
fame  in  art,  early  showed  his  skill  in  drawing.  At  nine 
he  began  his  studies,  and  at  thirteen  he  was  quite  pro- 
ficient. 

On  one  occasion  Guido  made  a copy  of  his  master’s, 
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Annibale  Carracio,  “Descent  from  the  Cross,”  asking  that 
artist  to  retouch  it.  Annibale  could  find  nothing  to  do. 
He  said,  pettishly,  “Oh,  he  knows  more  than  enough!” 
He  painted  in  Kome  and  Naples,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
leave  both  these  places.  In  Naples  a clique  of  painters 
beat  his  servants  and  sent  him  word  either  to  depart  or 
prepare  for  death.  He  departed.  In  Kome  he  was  for 
many  years  very  popular.  Here  it  was  that  lie  painted  his 
masterpiece,  “The  Aurora.”  But  he  finally  returned  to 
Bologna  irritated  by  a criticism  of  one  of  the  cardinals. 
In  Bologna  he  lived  in  the  greatest  luxury  and  pomp, 
founding  there  a school  numbering  over  two  hundred.  But 
he  was  unfortunately  extravagant  and  a gambler.  His  for- 
tunes began  to  decline,  and  with  it  his  art.  He  sold  his 
time  at  so  much  an  hour  to  picture  dealers.  One  of  them  in 
particular  stood  over  him  with  a watch  in  his  hand.  There 
is  a certain  grace  and  beauty  about  his  work  that  never 
fails  to  please  the  amateur.  But  even  in  his  prosperous 
days  he  worked  to  order  in  a fashion,  copying,  with  small 
changes,  his  women  from  the  Venus  de  Milo  and  especially 
the  Niobe.  Talented  he  was,  it  is  true,  but,  deadliest  of 
all  artistic  faults,  commonplace. 

Method.  — That  the  children  may  be  in  the  position  of 
those  for  whom  the  picture  was  painted,  prepare  them  to 
understand  its  beauties  by  making  them  familiar  with  the 
myths  of  Aurora,  Phoebus,  the  Hours,  Apollo,  Lucifer,  the 
morning  star,  and  Phaethon. 

Of  whom  is  this  a picture?  What  has  Aurora  in  her 
hands?  What  does  this  mean?  Is  she  more?  Why  do 
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you  think  so?  How?  Who  is  driving  the  chariot?  Is  it 
going  rapidly?  Why  do  you  think  so?  Who  is  above  the 
horses?  What  does  he  carry  in  his  hand?  What  does  this 
mean?  Are  the  Hours  motionless  or  moving?  On  what? 
Which  of  these  figures  represent  the  early  morning?  the 
noon?  the  late  afternoon?  (See  pp.  xvii,  7,  8,  9.) 
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“We  have  used  Mrs.  Wilson's  ‘ Nature  Study 
in  Elementary  Schools’  since  June,  and  my 
teachers  are  unanimous  in  their  verdict  that  it  is 
the  best  guide  to  their  nature  work  that  has 
come  to  our  notice.  It  is  hard  to  select  a special 
merit  in  a work  so  full  of  good  things,  but  its 
suggestions  and  its  correlated  language  work 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value.  No  teacher 
should  be  without  a copy.” 

“ We  have  seen  no  book  along  this  line  that  is 
more  stimulating  and  inspiring.  It  showTs  the 
teacher  just  how  to  go  to  work  to  get  the  pupils 
interested  and  to  make  them  observant.  This  is 
a modern  subject,  and  it  is  handled  in  this  volume 
in  a modern  and  masterly  manner.  We  com- 
mend the  work  to  all  teachers  and  parents.” 
“This  is  an  attractive  manual  on  1 Nature 
Study,’  full  of  suggestion,  abounding  in  infor- 
mation, instinct  with  inspiration.  Nothing  has 
yet  appeared  along  this  line  that  is  more  com- 
plete, varied,  judicious,  and  directive  than  this 
book  ; it  is  peerless.” 
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COMMENTS 

“ I like  the  appearance  of  your  book  very 
much,  and  the  idea,  of  presenting  history  to 
young  children  in  the  form  of  history  readings, 
is  the  correct  way.” 

a It  is  admirable.  When  I next  purchase  books 
for  supplementary  reading,  I shall  certainly  add 
some  ‘Wilson’s  History  Readers.’” 

“ I like  it  very  much  indeed,  and  will  order 
some  of  the  books  for  supplementary  reading.” 

“ I have  examined  the  Reader,  and  think  it  a 
desirable  and  beautiful  book,  and  shall  order 
some  for  one  of  the  schools,  certainly,  and  pos- 
sibly more.” 

“ I think  it  is  an  excellent  book ; in  fact,  the  best 
of  its  kind  that  I have  ever  seen.” 

“ I am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  books  of  its 
kind  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  It  shall  be 
the  very  first  to  be  put  into  our  school  for  sup- 
plementary reading.” 
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